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Quick _rheatre Guide 


Straight I Plays 


BECKET (Aldwych, Tem. 6404). Christopher 
Plummer and Eric Porter as the King and Becket in 
Anouilh’s eagerly-awaited play. 


BIRD OF TIME, THE (Savoy, Tem. 8888). British 
Raj remnant in Kashmir houseboats take a stand 
against threatened Red invasion via Tibet. Gladys 
Cooper and Clive Morton as the diehards and Diana 
Wynyard as ill-used Anglo-Indian dressmaker_ give 
splendid performances. 


BISHOP’S BONFIRE, THE (Mermaid. Cit. 7656) 
Sean O'Casey’s play, first seen in Dublin in 1955, is 
set in Irish village preparing for a visit from the 
Bishop, with undercurrent of revolt beneath the 
hilarity. 


DEVILS, THE (Aidwych, Tem. 6404). Royal-Shakes- 
peare-Theatre-in-London success. John Whiting’s play 
adapted from Aldous Huxley is set in rich décor by 
Sean Kenny. Last performance August 2nd. 


HOLLOW CROWN, THE (Aldwych, Tem. 6404) 
Originally presented as special Sunday night perform- 
ance by the Royal Shakespeare Theatre company, this 
delightful entertainment devised by John Barton is 
now in the Aldwych repertory. with Peggy Ashcroft, 
Max Adrian and Richard Johnson 


LUTHER (Roval Court, Slo. 1745). Albert Finney 
in John Osborne's new play from the 1961 Paris 
Festival. 


MERCHANT OF VENICE. THE (Old Vic. Wat. 
7616). Robert Harris as Shylock in Shakespeare's 
play—eighteenth century décor Last performance 
August 14th 


MIRACLE WORKER, THE (Wyndham’s. Tem 
3028). Anna Massey reaches stardom with brilliant 
performance as Annie Sullivan in the Helen Keller 
story. Janina Fave wonderful as the afflicted child 


ONDINE (Aldwych, Tem. 6404) The fairy-tale 
quality predominates in this fascinating production 
by Peter Hall of Jean Giraudoux’s play. Décor by 
Tanya Moiseiwitsch Leslie Caron and Richard 
Johnson in the lead. Ends August 30th 


REHEARSAL, THE (Globe, Ger. 1592). Anouilh’s 
attractive play as originally presented at the Bristol, 
Old Vic. West End success with Phyllis Calvert. 
Alan Badel, Robert Hardy and Maggie Smith. Now 
back at the Globe 


ROMEO AND JULIET (Old Vic. Wat. 7616). Franco 
Zeffirelli’s triumphantly atmospheric production of 
Shakespeare's tragedy 
predominantly youthful as the lovers. Last perform- 
ance August 17th. 


ROSS (Haymarket. Whi. 9832). Terence Rattigan’s 
highly successful epic story of the enigmatic Lawrence 
of Arabia Excellent all-male company headed by 
Michael Bryant in the title rdle created by Alec 
Guinness. 


TENTH MAN, THE (Comedy, Whi. 2578). Paddy 
Chayevsky’s human picture of Jewish types gathered 
in seedy American synagogue where drama of exorcism 
is enacted to cast out dybbuk from demented eighteen- 
year-old girl. Closes August Sth. 


‘TIS PITY SHE’S A WHORE (Mermaid, Cit. 7656) 
pont of the seventeenth century tragedy by John 
ord 


John Stride and Judi Dench - 


Note: Shows marked *+ will have their first 
performance during August. 


TWELFTH NIGHT (Old Vic, Wat. 7616). Barbara 
Jefford as Viola, Alec McCowen as Malvolio and 
Joss Ackland as Sir Toby in Colin Graham's produc- 
tion of Shakespeare's comedy. Décor by Alix Stone 
Last performance August 19th. 


WORLD OF SUZIE WONG, THE (Prince of Wales, 
Whi. 8681). Sentimental American play about golden- 
hearted prostitute in Hong Kong. Long run finishes 
August Sth, 


Comedies 


AMOROUS PRAWN, THE (Piccadilly, Ger. 4506) 
Anthony Kimmins’ amusing comedy about army life 
with Evelyn Laye, Jiramy Thompson and Walter 
Fitzgerald giving fine comedy performances. 


BILLY LIAR (Cambridge. Tem. 6056). Tom Court- 
enay takes over from Albert Finney in Keith Water- 
house and Willis Hall's long-running north country 
domestic comedy 


CELEBRATION (Duchess, Tem. 8243). Hilarious 
comedy about northern working-class family by 
Keith Waterhouse and Willis Hall, authors of Billy 
Liar. 


GOODNIGHT, MRS. PUFFIN (Strand, Tem. 2660) 
Irene Hand! irresistible in starring rdle of new 
comedy by Arthur Lovegrove. 


IRREGULAR VERB TO LOVE, THE (Criterion, 
Whi. 3216). Joan Greenwood and Hugh Williams 
star in latest comedy by Hugh and Margaret Williams 


+ONE FOR THE POT (Whitehall, Whi. 6692) 
Brian Rix plays four parts in new farce by Ray 
Cooney and Tony Hilton. Directed by Henry 
Kendall. Opening August 2nd. 


WATCH IT SAILOR! (Apollo, Ger. 2663). Marjorie 
Rhodes and Cyril Smith in successor to Sailor Be- 


ware ! Closes August Sth. 


Thrillers 


+GUILTY PARTY (St. Martin’s, Tem. 1443). New 
who-dunnit by George Ross and Campbell Singer. 
starring Donald Sinden, Hugh Sinclair. Ralph Michael 
and Frances Rowe. Opens August 17th 


MOUSETRAP, THE (Ambassador’s, Tem. 1171) 
Agatha Christie’s record-breaking who-dunnit, now in 
its ninth year 


Musicals 


BYE BYE BIRDIE (Her Maijesty’s, Whi. 6606) 
American musical about pop singer and his fans, with 
Chita Rivera Peter Marshall, Marty Wilde and 
Angela Baddeley. 


FINGS AIN’T WOT THEY USED T’BE (Garrick. 
Tem. 4601). British musical set in cockney London 
Big success from Theatre Workshop stable. 








IRMA LA DOUCE (Lyric, Ger, 3686). Peter Brook’s 
delightful production of typical French musical, with 
Shani Wallis. 

KING KONG (Princes, Tem. 6596). Likeable African 
musical, with colourful décor and all-African cast. 


MUSIC MAN, THE (Adelphi, Tem. 7611). Van 
Johnson in title réle of tunerul, sentimental American 
musical, with English Patricia Lambert co-starring, 
and some exciting dance numbers. 


MY FAIR LADY (Drury Lane, Tem. 8108). Fabu- 
lous American musical based on Bernard Shaw’s 
Pygmalion, starring Anne Rogers, Charles Stapley and 
James Hayter in rdles created by Julie Andrews, Rex 
Harrison and Stanley Holloway. 


OLIVER ! (New, Tem. 3878). Lionel Bart’s smash- 
hit musical from Dickens’ Oliver Twist. Ron 
Moody, Georgia Brown and young Keith Hamshere 
magnificent in leading rdéles. 


SOUND OF MUSIC, THE (Palace, Ger. 6834). The 
Rodgers—Hammerstein musical based on true story 
of von Trapp family. Roger Dann as the Captain, 
young English star Jean Bayless as Maria, and opera 
star Constance Shacklock as the Mother Abbess. 


STOP THE WORLD —I WANT TO GET OFF 
(Queen’s, Reg. 1166). New-style musical dealing 
with seven ages of man, by Anthony Newley and 
Leslie Bricusse, with Mr. Newley on stage through 
entire show. Also in the lead, Anna Quayle. 


+WILDEST DREAMS (Vaudeville, Tem. 4871). New 
Julian Slade-Dorothy Reynolds musical starring 
Dorothy Reynolds, Anna Dawson, Angus Mackay, 
and John Baddeley. Opens August 3rd. 





Revues and Variety 


BEYOND THE FRINGE (Fortune, Tem. 2238). 
Four brilliant young entertainers—Alan Bennett, 
Peter Cook, Jonathan Miller and Dudley Moore—in 
triumphant new style revue, written by themselves. 
LET YOURSELF GO! (Palladium, Ger. 7373). 
Palladium revue on usual lavish lines, starring Harry 
Secombe. 

ON THE BRIGHTER SIDE (Phoenix, Tem. 8611). 
Lively new revue with Stanley Baxter and Betty 
Marsden at their best. 

ONE OVER THE EIGHT (Duke of York’s, Tem. 
5122). Kenneth Williams undoubted star of this slick 
new revue. 1 

YOUNG IN HEART (Victoria Palace, Vic. 1317). 
The farewell show of the inimitable Crazy Gang. . 


Opera and Ballet 


COVENT GARDEN (Cov. 1066) 
Closed. 


SADLER’S WELLS (Ter. 1672) 
BALLET RAMBERT until August Sth. 











SAVILLE (Tem. 4011). 
Jerome Robbins’ BALLETS U.S.A. 





LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Evgs. 6.15 & 8.45. Mats. Sat. 2.40 
A “Happy Holiday’’ REVUE 


“LET YOURSELF GO!” 
with HARRY SECOMBE 
ROY CASTLE MARION RYAN 
KING BROS. EDDIE CALVERT 
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Sleek spots in compact containers 


No longer need a stage electrician perform miraculous 
feats of legerdemain while perched precariously on 
rickety step-ladders. 

Strand Electric have rendered obsolete those clumsy 
monstrosities of angular sheet metal that formerly made 
life difficult. Stream-lined modern lanterns now ease the 
burden of the stage staff, remove the apprehension of 
insurance companies, and delight the eye of the beholder. 
They are light in weight and project more light. 

ALSO .. . they arrive from the factory or depot in packages that are neat 
and natty models of bespoke tailoring. For those whose lanterns must be 
portable, the packages solve the problems of porterage and storage. Others 
will be loath to discard containers that add distinctiveness to any box-room. 
It is important, however, to extract and study the card of instruction 
enclosed in each container. 





THE STRAND ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. LID. 
29 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON W.C,2 
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Over the Footlights 


HE last few weeks have brought 110ment- 

ous news for the theatre in this country. 
After the earlier refusal, the Government 
has now announced its willingness to grant 
£1,000,000 towards the cost of the proposed 
National Theatre on the South Bank. This 
sum will be augmented by £1,300,000 from 
the L.C.C., who showed admirable enter- 
prise in the matter when the scheme was 
originally turned down by Parliament. The 
scheme has yet to be hammered out, but 
some surprise was felt when it was stated 
that Sadler’s Wells, as well as the Old Vic 
and the Royal Shakespeare Theatre Com- 
pany in Stratford-on-Avon and at the 
Aldwych, was to be involved. Many have 
reservations about the possible closing of the 
Wells and the Old Vic, and an authoritative 
pronouncement on this point is eagerly 
awaited. Meantime there is reason to hope 
that this dream of many years may yet be 
realised by 1964—the Shakespeare quater- 
centenary. 

But this good news did not diminish the 
consternation felt by the announcement that 
Joan Littlewood is leaving Theatre Work- 
shop, and we hope to deal fully with this 
unhappy decision next month. 

Two notable plays have reached London 





during July They are Becket, by Jean 
Anouilh, a brilliant success at the Aldwych, 
where it joined the repertory on July 11th, 
and John Osborne’s Luther, starring Albert 
Finney, which opened at the Royal Court 
on the 27th, too late for review. Among 
other productions presented too late for 


Consternation has been occasioned by the announce- 
ment that Joan Littlewood is leaving Theatre Work- 
shop to work abroad, probably in Paris and Israel, 
and we hope to include an article on the implications 
of this news in our next issue. Our picture shows 
Miss Littlewood during rehearsals of ‘‘ They Might 
be Giants ’’, the recent production at Stratford East 
which failed to please the critics. 


Picture by Val N. Ray Bassett 





review are Goodnight Mrs. Puffin (starring 
Irene Handl) at the Strand; Stop the World—I Want to Get Off, the unusua: new 
Anthony Newley musical at the Queen’s, and The Bishop’s Bonfire at the Mermaid. 
August looks like being a comparatively quiet month. On the Ist Jerome Robbins’ 
Ballets U.S.A. begin their season at the Saville, and the next evening One for the Pot has 
its first performance at the Whitehall. The latest Julian Slade-Dorothy Reynolds musical, 
Wildest Dreams, comes to the Vaudeville on the 3rd, and on the 9th the Youth Theatre 
Season at the Apollo opens with Richard II. Romeo and Juliet joins the repertory at the 
Royal Shakespeare Theatre, Stratford-upon-Avon on August 15th, and on the 29th the 
Mermaid Theatre presents Ford’s ’Tis Pity She’s a Whore. Guilty Party, a new thriller, 
comes to the St. Martin’s on the 17th. ' 
Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus, Shakespeare’s King John, O’Neill’s Mourning Becomes Electra 
and Aeschylus’ Oresteia (to be presented by the Oxford Playhouse Company) will be in- 
cluded in the first part of the new Old Vic Season, which opens on September 14th. With 
these will be a continuation of the present run of Twelfth Night. The Old Vic’s contribu- 
tion to this year’s Edinburgh Festival will take the form of specially staged prsentations of 
Dr. Faustus and King John at the Assembly Hall, for three weeks commencing August 21st. 
Among the company for the new season are: Robert Atkins, Rosalind Atkinson, Maxine 
Audley, David Bird, Sylvia Coleridge, Paul Daneman, Maurice Denham, Jane Downs, 
Robert Eddison, Michael Goodliffe, Walter Hudd and Barbara Jefford. FS. 
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New Shows Reviewed 





“Bye Bye Birdie’’—Her Majesty's, June 15th. 
(See also pages 19-24) 


“The Kitchen’’—Royal Court, June 27th. 
(See also pages 29-31) 


Victor Borge—Saville, July 4th. 


“Oh Dad, Poor Dad, Mamma’s Hung You in 
the Closet and I’m Feelin’ so Sad’’— 
Lyric, Hammersmith, July Sth. 


“Kreutzer Sonata’’—Arts, July 10th. 
**‘Becket’’—Aldwych, July 11th. 











HER MAJESTY’S 
**Bye Bye Birdie’’- 


FEATURED fully in pictures in this issue, 
Bye Bye Birdie, musical hit from Broad- 
way, followed West Side Story at Her 
Majesty’s- There could be no comparison 
between the two shows, but the latest arrival 
seems also to have popular appeal. It tells 
of a moronic pop singer and a publicity 
stunt, and although Marty Wilde in this réle, 
together with Peter Marshall as his agent, 
Chita Rivera in the more nebulous part of 
the agent’s secretary and girl friend, and 
Angela Baddeley as the pantomimic momma 
of the agent, more than justify their exist- 
ence in the somewhat attenuated plot, it is 
the group of youngsters playing Conrad 
Birdie’s exuberant fans, who bring verve and 
excitement to the piece. One should not, 
however, overlook the sophistication of the 
inimitable Chita Rivera’s two hit dance 
numbers —“ How to Kill a Man” and 
“ Shriners’ Ballet”. These were undoubtedly 
the high spots of the show. F.S. 


Oaxor 


ROYAL COURT 


**The Kitchen’’ 
Shares was one of the most compelling and 
dramatic of recent theatre offerings, and 
an arresting example of author and produc- 
tion functioning in complete accord. This 
kitchen and this tempo must be exactly what 
Arnold Wesker had in mind when he set out 
to present the world in microcosm, and to 
explore modern man’s dilemma in a tightly 
knit human society when it needs only one 
man’s irresponsibility to wreck the peace of 
the world. 

But there was more than usual drama in 
this play for those who had no interest in 
pursuing the symbolism. These sweating and 
overwrought cooks in their tall hats are 
characters in their own right. There is deep 
absorption to be had in following them 


through this one typical day in the vast 
kitchen of a mammoth London restaurant. 
They are of varied nationalities and varied 
outlooks, and there are some moving 
moments when Peter, a temperamental 
German, and constant source of disruption, 
persuades a group of them, inarticulate as 
they are, to make public what they would 
have of life in their dreams. If only Peter 
had been able to formulate his own dreams, 
his mad disastrous outburst at the end might 
never have happened. 

It is not easy to forget this scene played 
so convincingly by Peter (Robert Stephens), 
Paul (Harry Landis), Raymondo (Andre 
Bolton), Dimitrios (Dimitri Andreas) and 
Hans (Wolf Parr) among others, nor that 
other tremendous sequence in complete con- 
trast when the inhuman rush is on and the 
waitresses tear in and out with their orders 
as though taking part in some terrifying 
ballet of acceleration. Mary Peach played 
the waitress beloved of Peter, and there was 
a deal of symbolism in the figures of the 
cynically detached Chef (Arnold Yarrow) 
and anxious proprietor (Andreas Malen- 
drinos). But it is impossible to name all 
those in the long cast who by their superb 
teamwork added a touch of brilliance to the 
work of the author, director (John Dexter) 
and designer (Jocelyn Herbert). FS. 


SAVILLE 
Victor Borge 


yu BORGE, returning to London 
for a three-week season at the Saville, 
seemed set to repeat the huge success of his 
last visit in 1957, when his famous one-man 
entertainment drew full houses at the Palace 
for six weeks. As it was then, so on this 
occasion. His fund of witticisms and series 
of comical mishaps at the piano held the 
audience enthralled, and the charm of his 
informal manner set the seal on a delightful 
evening’s entertainment in which everyone 
felt they were participating. A high spot 
was his demonstration of “inflated” English 
language (when a “tender lieutenant” be- 
comes an “elevender lieuelevenant”), and 
one of his phonetically punctuated stories 
was a popular number. 

Needless to say his grand piano shared a 
major part of the applause, especially when 
Mr. Borge “finished a piece”, and showed 
his potential as a concert pianist. 

Ax. 
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= Becket a * striking impression by artist Veronica Haigh of the martyrdom scene in the brilliantly 


successful production of Anouilh’s play, which opened at the Aldwych on July 11th and is reviewed in this 
issue. We hope to include a full pictorial feature of this outstanding theatre event in the September issue. 





LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH 
**Oh Dad, Poor Dad, Mamma’s 
Hung You in the Closet and I’m 
Feelin’ so Sad.’’ 
] S gadetoy entered the theatre fearing the 
worst from such an off-putting title, the 
play itself was easy to take. Its chief in- 
gredients, gruesomeness and flippancy, are 
honestly indicated on the label. The author, 
Arthur Kopit, is an American by no means 
uninfluenced by Joyce, Beckett, even Anouilh, 
and certainly Ionesco. The style is hard to 
describe other than by the blessed word 
surrealist, and the feeling is somehow 
French. 

After a ballet of bellboys which does not 
come off, the author devotes himself to the 
revelation of the female mind in all its fear- 
someness. The specimen chosen is a wealthy 
widow who travels with the corpse of a 
husband she murdered, a fish that eats cats, 
some carnivorous plants, and a stuttering 
son in knickerbockers and white socks who 
is some ten years too old for such attire. 
The woman is a prurient puritan, mortifying 
the flesh, mortifying everybody. While she 


scours the beach, kicking sand at prostrate 
couples, a nubile baby-sitter invades her 
purdah in a determined effort to seduce her 
son and gets strangled by him. ‘“‘ What is the 
meaning of this?” says Mamma, on her 
return. The fall of the curtain is the answer 
provided. - 

Stella Adler invested Mamma with grisly 
glamour. She delivered a long monologue 
without change of position to much admira- 
tion. Having allured an ageing commodore 
and waltzed with him as long as his health 
permitted, Madame, while he _ recovers 
breath, gives her ego a long exposure in a 
speech which leaves the old boy thankful to 
crawl out alive. Ferdy Mayne seemed to 
have the right idea. Comparatively slight 
though the part was, he made it too real to 
be merely comic. But it is the two female 
characters who make the running. Susan 
Burnet played the baby-sitter with the im- 
petuosity that implies innocence. As the 
mother’s imprisoned pet, Andrew Ray com- 
pelled a kind of respect. Direction by 
Frank Corsaro was on the heavy side. 

H.G.M. 


This play has since been withdrawn. 
















ARTS 


**Kreutzer Sonata’’ 
ODERICK LOVELL and Hannah Watt 
adapted, presented and performed this 
dramatised version of Tolstoy’s story, and 
we are grateful that their interest and skill 
was brought to bear on this searing picture 
of marriage as seen through the eyes of the 
great novelist. It is set in and around 
Moscow in the last two decades of the nine- 
teenth century, and the two protagonists lay 
bare their feelings in a way scarcely to be 
outdone by the most successful psychiatrist’s 
consulting room in our own day. It is easy 
to see why the society of Tolstoy’s own day 
were appalled by such an attack on the 
sanctity of marriage. FS. 


ALDWYCH 
**Becket’’ 


Den Stratford-on-Avon Company add an- 


other overwhelming success to the grow- 
ing list of Aldwych productions. 

The author has approached his subject on 
the side of humanity rather than history. 
He saw his chance to portray two fascinat- 
ing characters in Henry II and Becket. These 
two, in the manner of Shakespeare in his 
historical plays, are Anouilh’s own creation 
outside of chronological happenings, and the 
result is magnificent theatre, providing two 


“Luther”. Albert Finney in the title réle of 
John Osborne’s new play, which opened at the Royal 
Court on July 27th. As mentioned in Ossia Trilling’s 
article on the Paris Festival which begins on page 14, 
Mr. Finney recently won the Best Actor award at the 
Theatre of the Nations. Photo by Pic. 





réles inevitably leading to great acting from 
those with the potentiality. Broadway has 
seen Laurence Olivier in both parts, and 
hailed him in both. In London Christopher 
Plummer as the King gave full evidence of 
his powerful stage presence. He portrayed 
the extrovert monarch with a wide range of 
mood and brought pathos on occasion to his 
strange relationship with Becket, his boon 
companion and later his Archbishop. Eric 
Porter’s Becket was played with great re- 
straint, perhaps too much so in the early 
sequences when he could not have foreseen 
his meteoric rise to great office. But it was 
nevertheless essential, of course, that ‘this 
good-time young man, who seemed incapable 
of real love, should bear about him the 
stigmata of ultimate single-mindedness and 
martyrdom. 

Of necessity these two overshadow the 
play; but not forgotten are Patrick Wymark’s 
King of France, or Roy Dotrice as the Pope 
and George Murcell as the Cardinal in their 
daringly iconoclastic and satiric scene. 

The production was magnificent. Peter 
Hall directed with great imagination, and 
Leslie Hurry’s Norman arches did valiant 
service. His costumes, too, had the look of 
being lived in centuries ago, and highlight 
of the swift moving action was the use of 
splendidly designed hobby horses, most ex- 
pertly ridden! FS. 





Success of Royal Shakespeare Theatre’s 
“As You Like It” 
yawn ELLIOTT’S production of 

Shakespeare’s comedy of happy love 
will be remembered for the magical per- 
formance of Rosalind by Vanessa Redgrave 
and for the original setting by Richard 
Negri. Rosalind is youthfully emotional and 
alight with fancy. Her lover, Orlando, 
played by Ian Bannen, is good-looking, 
steady, heavy and a little rough. 

The stage is filled by a green knoll on top 
of which stands a monstrous tree out of all 
Nature. Interesting changes of lighting and 
back - cloths, bird - song and country noises 
are all pleasantly diverting but the Tree 
insists that the action is always on the same 
spot. The mound is excellent for grouping. 
Any taint of realism that might hang about 
it is dispelled when Corin gets from it a 
hollow bump with his staff sufficient to 
awaken Touchstone, asleep under the Tree. 
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The greenwood is perforce bare and the 
bitter song unto the green holly goes to a 
sad tune whereat Orlando looks glum and 
munches an apple, a poor stay for a starv- 
ing man but the only eatable in sight. 

Bare may be the mound, but Rosalind 
persuades us all over again that there’s 
nothing half so sweet in life as young love. 
Always delightful in every scene and never 
more than when her boy’s cap is removed in 
moments of exhilaration and her fair hair 
falls about her shoulders, Miss Redgrave 
reveals some tender touches of feeling as by 
feminine magic movingly. Rosalind and 
Celia are well contrasted, Celia, played by 
Rosalind Knight, is shorter in stature and 
more balanced, indeed is rather tart in ex- 
pression and governessy in manner. Her 
father, Duke Frederick, played by Tony 
Church, is of nocturnal habits. By night, 
he seeks the flown birds and by night he 
banishes Oliver (David Buck). The rightful 
Duke (Redmond Phillips) appears uncon- 
vinced of the delights of the open air but 
bears them patiently. In his following but 
not of it, Max Adrian is a glossy and 
sententious Jaques. Bringing poetic and 
gracious dignity to rural life are Clifford 





“ ” 7 
Ballets U.S.A. This brilliant company of 
twenty-four young American dancers, on its third 
European tour, open a season at the Saville Theatre 
on August Ist. They are presenting seven ballets, all 
with choreography by Jerome Robbins, consisting of 
“N.Y. Export, op. Jazz’, ‘Afternoon of a Faun’’, 
“The Cage’, ‘‘Interplay’’, ‘‘The Concert’’, ‘“‘Moves”’ 
(the silent ballet), and a major new ballet entitled 
“*Events’’, with music by Robert Prince and décor by 
Ben Shahn. Above: Veronica Miakar and Edward 
Verso in ‘‘The Concert’? (music, Frederic Chopin; 
décor, Steinberg; ti » Irene Sharaff). 





Rose’s Adam and Russell Hunter’s Corin, 
who takes the réle of Hymen when finally 
four betrothals are chorally celebrated. 
Colin Blakely gives to Touchstone embon- 
point and the air that goes with that state 
of well-being. There is life in all his scenes. 
He is good-humoured with William, and 
Gordon Gostelow, who seems to be one of 
the few who “can act a grid-iron”, makes 
ragged William a character. Peter McEnery 
makes gently clear the pathos of young 
Silvius and Jill Dixon is noticeably taking as 
his hard-hearted Phebe. H.G.M. 





Drama Students Stage 
“The Dark Hours” 


y= Rose Bruford Training College of 
Speech and Drama presented The Dark 
Hours, by the late Don Marquis, at Sadler’s 
Wells Theatre, on July 13th, 14th and 15th. 
It was the College’s eleventh annual London 
production and the first performance in 
England, strangely, of this very impressive 
play. All Passion Plays are impressive but 
this one is particularly so for the reason 
that, being written at a time when a stage 
representation of a Christian deity was not 
permitted, Christ does not appear, but his 
recorded utterances, as they take their place 
in the story, are heard as if the Speaker 
were only just out of the line of sight. The 
play demands much ingenuity in production 
but, of course, an unseen character can be 
held in more awe than a visible one. In 
this respect, the performance could be to 
some more deeply effective than those at 
Oberammergau. The words of Christ were 
beautifully spoken by Charles Thomas, a 
young ex-miner in his second year of dramatic 
training. The crowd work in Miss Bruford’s 
production was specially commendable. In 
the audience, one had the sensation of being 
an onlooker in Jerusalem. 

The character of Judas received interesting 
treatment in the writing, as being the first 
man to give voice to the human dilemma. It 
was not given undue prominence in the play 
as a whole. It was well sustained by Chris. 
Norris. In a sense the biggest character in 
the list, because the most civilised, that of 
Pilate, was also well upheld, by John 
Wackett. The Caiaphas of Peter West de- 
serves mention but all the players made good 
projection. The sets of Peter Krumins were 
true to the idea of the story and to the needs 
of the stage. Lighting (Jonny Lee) and 
grouping in the final scene made a deep im- 
pression. H.G.M. 








The Leningrad State Kirov Ballet’s 


ROKOVIEV’S last work for ballet, The 

Stone Flower, was chosen to open the 
season at Covent Garden on June 19th. A 
full-length ballet with a fairy-tale story of a 
stone carver in the Urals who leaves the 
village maiden to whom he is betrothed to 
seek the essence of absolute beauty through 
the Stone Flower, the work was chiefly 
memorable for the brilliance of the dancing 
and the interest engendered in seeing a 
modern ballet as staged by this great com- 
pany- The leading dancers were breath- 
taking to watch on first impact, in particular 
Yuri Soloviev as the sculptor, Alla Sizova as 
his young fiancée, and Alla Osipenko as the 
glittering goddess of the Copper Mountain. 
The most brilliant piece of ensemble work 
by the company was the exciting gipsy dance 
in the colourful country fair scene. 


After their opening performance of The 
Stone Flower, the Kirov Ballet showed their 
paces and the ingenuity of their principal 
choreographer and ballet-master, Konstantin 
Sergueyev, in The Sleeping Beauty, Giselle 
and Swan Lake, as well as a mixed bill to 
which a number of choreographers had con- 
tributed. I was, alas, not privileged to see 
Giselle, but I found the other two ballets 
breathtakingly finer and more enchanting 
than the versions of either the Royal Ballet 
or the Bolshoi, or any of the others we have 
seen in recent years. What places the Kirov 
dancers above the rest, in my view, is their 
superior technique, born of a long tradition, 
which gives the girls, for instance, their 
superb poise and elegance, their beautiful 
port-de-bras, their proud backs, their almost 
miraculous leaps, the spread of the legs in 
the jetés, when they seem to be flying 


through the air, and their individual and ° 


collective precision. The amazing jumps of 
the men, the extraordinary elevation, and 
their overall manliness places them second 
to none in the ballet world. All this is 
evident throughout their repertoire. 


Even if The Sleeping Beauty has lost much 
of its formal miming— which Sergueyev, 
rightly, I feel, claims, is dull nowadays — 
it has gained by the substitution of danced 
sequences that are no less faithful to the 
spirit of Tchaikovsky. And the Garland 
Dance at the opening of Act 1, with its mix- 
ture of adults and children (British children 
in our case), is an artistic delight. Irina 
Kolpakova is not so much a virtuoso as an 





London Visit 


expressive dancer, outstanding for her light- 
ness, while Inna Zubkovskaya’s Lilac Fairy 
has a gracious carriage and is danced with 
perfect ease. 

In the Bluebird Variation Yuri Soloviev 
seems to be transfixed in mid-air. The 
elegance of the corps de ballet in Swan Lake 
is only outclassed in that charming museum- 
piece, Shadows, from Minkus’s La Bayadére; 
when have 32 more beautiful pairs of legs 
been seen in perfect alliance? The whirling 
brio of the Cossack dances in the excerpt 
from Taras Bulba shows not only technical 
mastery but utter choreographic understand- 
ing, while Galina Kekishova’s melting icicle 
is a perfect dream. Simon Virsaladze’s 
décor has been attacked by western critics 
who have failed to take Soviet traditions 
into account. Surely his evocation of Per- 
rault’s fairy-tale and the Court of Louis XIV 
for The Sleeping Beauty exactly answers 
the requirements of the choreographic con- 
ception? And what more dazzlingly lovely 
than the white costumes of the corps de 
ballet in La Bayadére? 

To the argument that this company is 
inordinately youthful, there is the answer 
that one cannot have it both ways. If Victor 
Hochhauser and Sir David Webster stipu- 
lated and the Leningraders agreed that only 
the younger generation were to perform in 
London, we must not blame the Kirovites 
for preventing us from seeing the legendary 
Natalya Dudinskaya—whose contribution is 
now only evident behind the scenes as ballet- 
mistress. If Sergueyev partnered Nadia 
Nerina in Giselle in Leningrad, no provision 
was made for us to see him at Covent 
Garden. Still, I wish that Mr. Hochhauser 
and Sir David had had the courage of Sol 
Hurok, who is taking the Kirov Ballet to the 
United States this autumn in, among other 
ballets, Melikov’s A Love Story, based on 
the Turkish playwright, Nazim Hikmet’s 


* Farhat i Shirin, in Sergueyev’s choreography. 


Or, if we really wanted to see a modern 
Soviet ballet in all its glory, why could we 
not have had Path of Thunder, based on 
Peter Abraham’s anti-apartheid novel, a 
contemporary Romeo-and-Juliet story of a 
white girl and a negro, with music by Kara 
Karayev, which Sergueyev has staged both 
with his own company and at the Bolshoi? 
OssiA TRILLING. 


The Leningrad Ballet gave their last performance at 
Covent Garden on July 15th. 
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Stockholm Festival 


Cana 1961 Festival opened in 
the full glory of a Scandinavian summer, 
with temperatures in the eighties. The pro- 
gramme was a varied and interesting one, 
and in a brief visit I managed to see two of 
their opera productions. 

The first, and the opening opera perform- 
ance of the Festival, was Stravinsky’s The 
Rake’s Progress in a very recent production 
by the well-known film director Ingmar 
Bergman. The result was a completely in- 
tegrated performance, perhaps more brilliant 
visually than musically, though the singing 
and orchestral playing were of a good 
standard. Inspired by Hogarth’s engravings 
Bergman and his designer, Birger Bergling, 
created a magnificent series of stage pictures, 
outstanding in the street scene which ended 
the first act (there was only one interval), in 
the larger-than-life sumptuousness of Rake- 
well’s house, and in the Bedlam scene with 
its tragic, scuffling inmates, maimed and 
palsied in mind and body. 

Ragnar Ulfung was an effective, well sung, 
though not a great Tom Rakewell. Ann 
Trulove was movingly played by Margareta 
Hallin, and Kerstin Meyer made a fine 
exotic figure of the bizarre bearded Baba. 
Nick Shadow was extremely well sung and 
acted by Erik Saeden, one of the principal 











A scene from the opening opera performance of the Stockholm Festival. Stravinsky’s “* The Rake’s Progress ”” 
was given a magnificent production by the well-known film director, Ingmar Bergman. 


Photo by Enar Merkel Rydberg 


by Penelope Turing 


baritones of the Stockholm Royal Opera. 
The magnificent costumes were designed by 
Kerstin Hedeby, and the conductor was 
Michael Gislen. Altogether a most exciting 
evening, and it was regrettable to see a 
certain number of empty seats. 

Baroque operas are given in the charming 
setting of the Drottningholm Court Theatre 
which was built in 1766 and forms part of 
Drottningholm Palace, about half an hour’s 
drive from the centre of Stockholm and still 
one of the residences of the royal family. 

It was here that I saw Gluck’s Iphigenia 
on Tauris and the original stage machinery, 
the graceful 18th century décor of the audi- 
torium, the hard benches on which one sits 
and the boys in powdered wigs and knee 
breeches who show you to your seat all 
fitted the work perfectly. Unfortunately the 
performance was not quite so successful. 
Acoustically the theatre seems rather a 
problem—in spite of its intimat® quality 
some of the singers had difficulty in project- 
ing their voices across the orchestra. 

Eva Prytz as Iphigenia got off to a flat 
start, but her pitch improved (though she 
tended to sing flat in several passages) and 
her acting developed, and by the second half 
of the opera she gave an impressive perform- 


(Continued overleaf) 
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Stockholm Festival (Conid.) 


ance of Agamemnon’s daughter acting as a 
priestess of Diana during her exile on Tauris. 
Ingvar Wixell, the Orestes, no doubt sensing 
the general stagnation at the beginning, sang 
far too loudly throughout in an effort to 
infuse some life into the proceedings—which 
in fact he did. Some of the best singing 
came from Kolbjérn Héiseth as Pylades, 


: Ragnar Ulfung as Tom Rakewell and Kerstin Meyer as Baba in ‘‘ The Rake’s 
ress’, and Eva Prytz as Iphigenia in Gluck’s ‘“* Iphigenia on Tauris ”’, 
presented at the historic Drottningholm Court Theatre. 









Photos by Ena Markel Rydb 


which was 


Orestes’ companion in arms and imprison- 
ment. The ballet of Scythians (choreo- 
graphy by Mary Skeaping) was to say the 
least unfortunate, but by the time the classical 
drama had reached its consummation of re- 
joicing there was much to praise, even 
though the whole was not really of festival 
standard. The conductor was Albert Wolff. 
* 








B. J. SIMMONS & CO (1941) LTD 
THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 





PROFESSIONAL DEPARTMENT AT 


5-153 SHORTS GARDENS, W.C.2 


(near the Cambridge Theatre, Covent Garden) 


Enquiries for New Costumes, Purchase or Hire, First Floor 





Also Department for Revyes, Light Entertainments, 
Pantomimes, etc., New or from Stock 





Telephone : TEMple Bar 5568 





Also largest Stock of Period Costumes for Hire at 


25 SHELTON STREET, W.C.2 


(Next to Stage Door, Cambridge Theatre) 


— ESTABLISHED 1857 — 


Telegrams : “History, Lesquare, London” 























or 


Ian Bannen as Orlando and Vanessa Redgrave as Rosalind in a scene from the play. 


“As You Like it ” at Stratford-upon-Avon 


Pictures 
by 
Gordon Goode 


OURTH production of this year’s season at the Royal 

Shakespeare Theatre, “As You Like It” has been well 
received, with particular praise forthcoming for Vanessa Red- 
grave’s delightful Rosalind. The play is directed by Michael 
Elliott in a simple setting designed by Richard Negri. Lighting 
is by Richard Pilbrow, and music composed by George Hall, 
with orchestrations by Leonard Morris, Programme credit is 
also given to movement by Litz Pisk, and to the excellent 
wrestling scene arranged by Charles Alexis. This is the 
fortieth revival of Shakespeare’s popular comedy at Stratford- 
upon-Avon. 

The final two plays of the 1961 season at Stratford will be 
“Romeo and Juliet”, directed by Peter Hall, designer Sean 
Kenny, which will have its first performance on August 15th, 
with Dorothy Tutin as Juliet. The other play is “ Othello”, 
to be presented on October 10th, with John Gielgud as 
Othello, and Peggy Ashcroft as Emilia. 
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The wrestling scene 
between Orlando and 
Charles the Wrestler 
(Sebastian Breaks). 
Also in the picture 
are Tony Church as 
Duke Frederick, and 
Colin Blakely as 
Touchstone. 


The banished Duke 
and his followers in 
the Forest of Arden, 
with Redmond Phillips 
as the exiled Duke, 
centre, brother of 
Frederick, the usurper 


of his dominions. 


Another scene in the 
forest, with, L to R, 
Max Adrian as 
Jaques, Colin 
Blakely as Touchstone, 
Patsy Byrne as 
Audrey, and William 
Wallace as Sir Oliver 
Martext, the parson 
called in for the 
marriage of Audrey 
and Touchstone. 





Right: Rosalind, Celia 
and Corin eavesdrop 
on Silvius and Phebe. 
L to R: Peter Mc- 
Enery as Silvius, Jill 
Dixon as Phebe, Rosa- 
lind Knight as Celia, 
Rosalind, and Russell 
Hunter as Corin, 


Celia: Go to.—Will you, 
Orlando, have to wife 
this Rosalind? 


Celia joins in Rosa- 
lind’s joke over the 
mock marriage cere- 
mony with Orlando. 


Touchstone and Aud- 
rey make sport with 
William, the dim- 
witted yokel in love 
with Audrey (Gordon 
Gostelow). 












taper award of the prize for the best actor 
at the conclusion of the 1961 Paris 
Festival to Albert Finney was warmly 
applauded at the midnight ceremony which 
brought to an end a record season (of 112 


performances by 29 companies from 19. 


nations) at the Theatre of the Nations. Mr. 
Finney’s performance of the title-réle of 
John Osborne’s latest drama, Luther, which 
had its official world premiére here on the 


stage of the Sarah-Bernhardt (after a trial - 


run of one week at Nottingham), was 
masterly: it was the finest thing this young 
British actor has done. Ashen-faced and 
distorted at times by bodily and mental 
anguish, this Luther, with his regional accent, 
expressed Osborne’s own indignation at the 
corruption and injustice of human beings. 
Divided into eleven scenes that are bridged 
by a terse announcement of time and place 
made by a 16th-century knight, Osborne's 
epic drama carries the story of Luther's 


eeeeeee 


British 

Triumph 
im 

Paris 


OSSIA TRILLING 
REPORTS FROM 
THE THEATRE OF 
THE NATIONS 


Above : Gordon Kingham, Presid- 
emt of the ‘‘ Cercle International 
de la Jeune Critique *’, handing 
the 1961 Bronze Trophy for the 
best production of the season to 
Professor Carl Ebert, retiring head 
of the west Berlin Stidtische Oper, 
which kept the coveted prize of 
the Theatre of the Nations in 
Germany for the third year run- 
ning. In the background is Her- 
mann Scherchen, who conducted 
the prizewinning work, ‘* Moses 
und Aron ”’, by Schoenberg. Left: 
Josef Greindl as Moses in the 
opera, which was directed by 
Gustav Rudolf Seliner, with décor 
by Michel Raffaelli, and choreo- 
graphy by Dore Hoyer. Producer, 
Carl Ebert. 


Photo by Pic 





growth from a conscience-ridden monk to 
the revolutionary opponent to Papal authority 
by means of a series of stage-effects that 
recall the theatre of Brecht and a succinctly 
dramatic dialogue that often exploits to 
superb effect the coarsely carnal vocabulary 
of the German miner’s son who set off the 
peasant revolt (which he betrayed) and be- 
came the founder of the Lutheran Church. 
Tony Richardson’s expert direction welds 
into a consistent whole a number of striking 
performances (among which John Moffatt’s 
slimy Italian prelate, George Devine’s know- 
ing old priest, and Bill Owen’s blunt Luther 
senior, stand out) and Jocelyn Herbert's 
formal setting, with its skeletal scenic ele- 
ments to set the locale, serve the text admir- 
ably. This production, which will have 
opened at the Royal Court Theatre by the 
time these lines appear in print, is due for 
the Edinburgh Festival later this year. 
Nobody was surprised when the 196] 
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Bronze Trophy for the best all-round per- 
formance was retained by Germany for the 
third year running by going to the west 
Berlin Staidtische Oper’s production of Moses 
und Aron. Professor Carl Ebert flew in to 
Paris especially to receive the award. The 
prize for the best male dancer went to Gert 
Reinholm of the same theatre’s Ballet com- 
pany for his Romeo (partnering Yvette 
Chauviré) and Hamlet (in Blacher’s ballet of 
that name). Belgium received four awards 
this year. That for musical direction went to 
André Vandernoot, who conducted the 
Brussels Opera in The Magic Flute and 
Maurice Béjart’s XXth Century Ballet com- 
pany; that for choreography to Maurice 
Béjart (chiefly for the production of Brecht’s 
Seven Deadly Sins) and two prizes for the 
best female dancer and singer went to Janine 
Charrat (Anna in Seven Deadly Sins) and 
Pilar Lorengar (Pamina) respectively. The 
prize for the best décor was this year divided 
in half, one going to the designer of an 
opera (Betrothal in the Monastery) and the 
other to the designer of a drama (The 
Balcony). My own choice would have gone 
to Pier Luigi’s décors for Le Morbinose and 
Anima Nera, but as the producer and the 
leading actress of these (Giorgio de Lullo 
and Rossella Falk) got the awards for the 
best piece of direction and for the best 
actress, respectively, the 28-nation inter- 
national jury of the Young Critics’ Circle, 
who make the choices, thought otherwise 
and in the event the two prizewinners were 
Vjenceslav Richter (Yugoslavia) and Hubert 
Aratym (Austria). 

Certainly the former’s revolving stage for 
the Zagreb Opera’s (alias the National Croa- 
tian Theatre’s) Betrothal in a Monastery, 
which Prokofiev had based on Sheridan’s 
The Duenna, received a huge round of 
applause as the curtain went up in mid- 
overture and revealed the entire cast frozen 


Left :Vittorio Gassman, as Hamlet, in his 
one-man recital at the Vieux Colombier, 
and, below: Miroslav Cangalovic in the 
title réle of Mussorgski’s *‘Boris Godunov’’, 
produced by Viado Habunek, with décor by 
Bosko Rasic, costumes by Vanda Pavelic 
and choreography by Nevenka Bidjin, with 
the opera company of the National Croa- 
tian Theatre, Zagreb, conducted by Samo 
Hubad. Mr. Cangalovic won the award for 
the best singer of the 1961 season. 
Photos by Pic 


into attitudes on the pseudo-Spanish multiple- 
setting rotating before our eyes: though this 
proved excessively flimsy during the subse- 
quent action. The production (by Kosta 
Spaic, who may be remembered by patrons 
of the Nottingham Playhouse) fell between 
the two stools of commedia dell’ arte and 
20th-century expressionism and some of the 
humour was heavy-handed. Nevertheless, 
the evening was gently entertaining, the 
musical direction (by Boris Papandopulo) 
expert and the performances, especially by 
Drago Bernardic as Mendoza, the mock- 
Jewish fish-merchant—the unwanted suitor 
on whom the masked duenna is palmed off 
in place of his reluctant bride-to-be—and by 
Janja Hanzek, as the bride, wholly accept- 
able. Prokofiev’s music is richly comic, the 
drunken monks’ chorus recalling a similar 
and earlier scene in Rossini’s Le Comte Ory. 
This opera buffa in the modern manner 
should appeal to the directors and the 
patrons of Sadler’s Wells. For his masterly 
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Right : Judith Malina, as Mary Garga. 
im her own production of Brecht’s “I 
the Jungle of Cities’’, translated into 
English by Gerhard Nelihaus. = 
décor was by Julian Beck, co-direct 
of the “* Living Theatre’ with Miss 
Malina, and the music by Teijo Ito. 
The “Living Theatre’? of New York 
won the special award for ‘‘experi- 
mental theatre’ for the three ws it 
gave at the Vieux Colombier. e oto 
Pic). Below: William Doo! poe 
= Bn pane in Marcel Mi halovici’s 
pera, “‘Krapp’s Last Tape’’, 
with “librerte by Samuel Beckett, trans- 
lated into German by Elmar Tophoven. 
Directed by Joachim Klaiber, with 
décor by Franz Hosenfeldt and costume 
by Jeanette Andrae, the opera, which 
was conducted by Bernhard Conz, was 
given at the Theatre of the Nations by 
the Bielefeld Opera. (Photo by Karl 
Schildmann), 





in the title-réle of Boris 


performance 
Godunov (by the same company), Miroslav 
Cangalovic carried off the prize for the best 


singer for the second time. 
Samo Hubad, 
the Rimsky-Korsakoff version of Mussorgski’s 
score, but retained the Polish scene and that 
before the Church of Vassili Blagovesh- 
chensky (in which Franjo Paulik’s demented 
visionary made a deep impression both 
musically and dramatically), was ingeniously 
staged by Vlado Habunek in a wholly con- 
temporary manner, with formal, suggestive 
settings and excellently managed crowd- 
scenes. Marijana Radev, the amusing duenna 
of the comic opera, sang Marina with a 
splendid romantic sense. 


Conducted by 


this production, which used | 
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Two other operas were presented by the 
Bielefeld City Theatre, one of West Ger- 
many’s 50 or so provincial theatres which 
regularly offer opera to their patrons. These 
were both short operas; the first, a somewhat 
dreary modernistic work, with chromatic 
serialism intermingled with leitmotifs, by 
Winfried Zillig, a pupil of Schoenberg, 
entitled Betrothal in Saint-Domingo and 
based on a short story by Kleist, and the 
second a one-act musical version of Beckett’s 
Krapp’s Last Tape by the Rumanian-born 
French composer, Marcel Mihalovici. In 
the solo part of the old dodderer who recalls 
the conquests of his youth with the aid of 
a tape-recorder (an anachronism, by the 
way, that accentuates the unrealistic treat- 
ment of the episode), the American baritone, 
William Dooley, performed wonders of voice 
and acting that won him an honourable 
mention with Cangalovic. Bernard Konz got 
the German players to master the composer’s 
intricate and very personal score, despite the 
inevitable tedium of having to listen for so 
long to the player’s recorded voice; and 
there was a strikingly lugubrious setting, by 
Franz Hosenfeldt, that impressed by its 
apparent complexity and turned out (on later 
inspection) to be almost miraculously simple. 
Of the contribution (at the Vieux Colombier) 
of the oldest of all Germany’s theatres, the 
Schlosstheater from Celle, built in 1692, the 
kindest verdict is to applaud the boldness of 
its intention and to maintain silence on its 
execution. A double bill consisted of an 
anti-war expressionistic one-acter by Fern- 
ando Arrabal (a Spanish exile resident in 
Paris) entitled Guernica and said to be in- 
spired by Picasso’s painting, and a short three- 
acter, by the 33-year-old Johannes Noever, 
called Towards Kazan. A general, a prosti- 
tute, a crossing-sweeper and two clowns, 
afloat on a damaged boat, believe themselves 
bound for a destination which each sees sub- 


(Continued on page 18) 















Vivien Leigh’s 
World Tour 


by 
Eric Johns 


Vivien Leigh as Marguerite 
Gautier and John Merivale 
as Armand Duval in ‘* The 
Lady of the Camellias’, 
one of the plays in the 
present Old Vic Company’s 
Australian tour. 


Picture by 
Anthony Buckley 


WE are not likely to see Vivien Leigh on 
the West End stage for at least a year. 
In Melbourne, at the head of an Old Vic 
Company, she has only recently opened an 
eight-month tour of Australia and New Zea- 
land and her stay abroad will be extended 
to cover visits to Tokyo, Osaka, Hong Kong, 
Manila, Bangkok and Bombay. 

This tour materialised as if to provide a 
solution to’ Miss Leigh’s intimate personal 
problems. The shattering disillusionment 
following the break-up of her marriage 
gave her a tremendous urge to tour—not 
the provinces, but the world. She wanted to 
lead a company in her own right, rather 
than as the glittering consort of a player- 
king. She happened to confide this desire 
to Michael Benthall, Director of the Old 
Vic, just when the most famous of all 
Australian managements, J. C. Williamson 
Theatres, had invited him to send an Old 
Vic company to Antipodes. Thus Miss 
Leigh, in turn, provided a solution to: his 
problems. 

It was too good to be true, it seemed, yet 
there it was—all in black and white. Miss 
Leigh was given carte blanche in the choice 
of three plays. Her first was Twelfth Night, 
because Viola has always been one of her 
favourite parts and it is an excellent team- 
play for the company. To this she added 
the Christopher Fry adaptation of Duel of 
Angels by Giraudoux, a powerful play of 
conflict in which she made such a tremend- 
ous impact on Shaftesbury Avenue and on 
Broadway. 

Finally, she decided to fulfil a life-long 
ambition by playing Marguerite Gautier in 
The Lady of the Camellias for the first time 
in her career. When she considered this 


famous réle on previous occasions, she could 
never find a suitable translation of the old 
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Now she has acquired 
one by the Canadian dramatist, Andrew 


Dumas tear-jerker. 


Allan. He has told the familiar story in 
easy-flowing dialogue, having used both the 
Dumas novel and play for his source. 
Robert Helpmann, who directed all three 
plays for this overseas tour, is most gratified 


to see Miss Leigh playing Marguerite 
Gautier. “It has come just at the right 
moment in her career,” he remarked. 


“* Edwige Feuillére and other French actresses 
are apt to overstress the grande dame aspect 
of the character and forget she was a great 
courtesan. Miss Leigh blends the two aspects 
to perfection and has never looked lovelier 
than in the costumes Carl Toms has designed 
for her.” 

“She is a far greater actress than many 
people are ready to admit,” added Mr. 
Helpmann. “Once she has made The Lady 
of the Camellias her own on this long tour, 
I want to see her play it in the West End 
and score what may well turn out to be the 
most spectacular success of her eareer.” 

Australia is flattered to be able to see so 
famous an actress in three premiéres. Though 
the plays are not new, they have all been 
given entirely new productions, which 
London would dearly love to have seen 
before Miss Leigh set off on her royal pro- 
gress. The accent is on glamour and a 
small fortune has been spent on mounting 

(Continued on page 32) 








Mermaid Theatre 


PUDDLE DOCK, BLACKFRIARS, E.C.4 
Box Office: City 7656 


26th JULY — 26th AUGUST 


THE BISHOP’S BONFIRE 
by Sean O'Casey 


29th AUGUST — 30th SEPTEMBER 
"TIS PITY SHE’S A WHORE 


by John Ford 


YOU CAN BOOK NOW FOR 


giving you a seat in the theatre PLUS a three- 
course meal in the Riverside Restaurant is now 
on sale at the box office. 


BOTH PLAYS | 
AND NOW ... 
an all-in Show and Dinner Ticket! | 
A new all-in ticket priced at 1 guinea and 


The complete evening out for only 1 


—show and dinner—and NO — 

















So many 


people 


are saying: 





Sweet, Dry or Bianco 





| British Triumph in Paris (Conid.) 


The 


jectively as the goal of his dreams. 
puppets of this expressionistic 20th-century 
“morality”, however, use the technique of 
the twenties rather than that of the sixties 
for self-expression. 

The National Moroccan Troupe, from 
Rabat, is the third from this country to have 
appeared at the Sarah-Bernhardt since 1956. 


| This year’s is a nationally subsidised touring 
| company that employs all the arts of the 


theatre, including native music, strangely 
akin to that of Andalusia, and snake-charm- 


| ing, to entertain its chiefly Berber public. 
| The Magic Slippers, by Taieb el Alj, is a 


compact of dance, song, acrobatics, and 


| knockabout farce and describes the misfor- 


tunes which befall the engaging little fellow 
Hadj Ferzouz when possessed, without 
authority of course, of the slippers of the 
title. The Arabic-speaking members of the 
audience naturally found it all far more 
delightful than the rest of us, who began to 
lose interest’in the excessive heat which 
gradually filled the theatre on the first night. 
That language need not be a barrier to full 
enjoyment is constantly being proved at this 
theatre; this was notably the case on the 
same stage with the Turin Repertory Theatre 
company’s production, directed by Gian- 
franco de Bosio, of Angelo Beolco’s La 
Moscheta, written in Paduan dialect in 
around 1520, and recently unearthed. The 
title describes a way of speaking “a fancy 
language” used by the peasant folk of the 
play to ape their “betters”. These wholly 
human types, the scoundrelly coward 
Ruzante (not to be confused with the 
author’s pseudonym, which is also Ruzante), 
his sluttish wife, the truculent soldier, and 
the cunning friend, are the prototypes of 
those toilers and moilers we know so well in 
Shakespeare and Ben Jonson, and their 
language is as coarse and as frank as can be; 
only that spoken by those who live by the 
sweat of their brow was ever so frank. 
Franco Parenti cowers and cringes, com- 
plains, whines, berates, and wheedles in the 


‘main part with assurance of an accomplished 


player that many would envy—an altogether 
instructive and enjoyable theatrical experi- 
ence. And a first-rate performance that was 
only put in the shade by that of Parenti’s 
countryman, Vittorio Gassman, whose one- 
man show, from Dante to Pirandello, belongs 
to the same category as Barbara Jefford’s 
and Micheal MacLiammoir’s {all at the 
Vieux Colombier) which has already been 
described in these pages; where, too, Hannah 
(Continued on page 44) 
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Peter Marshall as Albert Peterson and Chita Rivera as Rose Grant in a scene from the show. 


“Bye Bye Birdie” 


ATEST American musical to reach London, “Bye Bye Birdie” has 
settled down to a solid success at Her Majesty’s Theatre. The book is 
by Michael Stewart, music by Charles Strouse and lyrics by Lee Adams. 
The scenery is designed by Robert Randolph, costumes by Miles White, and 
Angus McBean the lighting is by Joe Davis. The staging and choreography has been 
recreated by Tony Mordente from the original New York production, which 
was directed and choreographed by Gower Champion. “ Bye Bye Birdie” 
is presented in London by H. M. Tennent Ltd. 
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Above: Albert Peterson, agent for the pop singer, Conrad Birdie, waiting at the station for his 
client, is somewhat embarrassed by the appearance of his over-possessive mother, Mae Peterson 
(Angela Baddeley), who stages a fainting act after her journey by subway. Above right: A 
moment from the musical number “One Boy”. (L to R: Rose Grant, Albert’s secretary, 
(Chita Rivera), Hugo Peabody (Clive Endersby), and Kim MacAfee (Sylvia Tysick), Clive’s 
teenage girl friend, who has been picked out by Albert for a publicity stunt). Below : Conrad 
Birdie (Marty Wilde, on stairs), a guest at the MacAfees’ house, makes his first appearance in 
the morning, to the delight of his teenage fans, who are not even put off by his subsequent 
moronic behaviour. 











Right : Rose is los- 
ing her patience 
with Albert, who 
has promised to 
marry her, but 
never gets round 
to it, largely on 
account of the 
interference of his 
mother, and in the 
lively ballet, “How 
to Kill a Man” 
right, she gives vent 
to her growing 
anger. 


Below: At the specially organised TV show, which is to feature Conrad Birdie with the 
MacAfee family, the highlight to be Conrad’s farewell kiss to young Kim, everything is 
ruined when Hugo bursts in and knocks out the pop singer. However, nothing seems to damp 
the ardour of Birdie’s irrepressible teenage fans in this small town of Sweet Apple, Ohio. 








Above: The wildly enthusiastic 

fans are seen with their idol in the 

street outside the MacAfee home 

singing the lively number, “A Lot 
of Livin’ to do”. 


Left: Kim, who has gone off with 
Conrad Birdie, hasn’t returned 
home late that night, and her wor- 
ried parents set out to search for 
their erring young daughter. (L to 
R: Kenneth Nash as Randolph, 
Kim’s young brother, Laura Mary 
Wood as Mrs. MacAfee, and 
Robert Nichols as Mr. MacAfee). 





Above: Rose has walked out on 
Albert and is seen above at 
Maude’s Roadside Retreat, where 
Albert finally tracks her down on 
the telephone. With the quartet he 
sings “ Baby, Talk to Me”. 


Right: Rose has burst in on the 

meeting being held by the Shriners 

in the Private Dining Room of 

Maude’s Roadside Retreat, and is 

seen, right, in the clever and amus- 
ing Shriners’ ballet. 











Above : the irate parents of Sweet Apple get the police on the track, and they catch up 
with the unfortunate Conrad Birdie, but in the end his manager manages to rescue his 
indiscreet client, and, what is more, Alfred also takes a stand against his over-bearing mother. 


Rosie: Til be 
able to call you 
Mother. 


Mrs. Peterson: 
The cruellest word 
I ever heard ! 


A moment towards 
the end of the 
show, after Alfred 
has announced his 
firm intention of 
marrying Rosie 
forthwith. 




































Whispers from 
the Wings 


by 
Looker-on 


Right : Marty Wilde as he appears 
in ** Bye Bye Birdie’, in which he 
is making his stage début in a 
musical, 
Picture by Angus McBean 


YE BYE BIRDIE, the American musical 
about a rock ’n’ roll singer, now running 
at Her Majesty’s, might well be a significant 
turning-point in the career of Marty Wilde, 
who appears as Conrad Birdie, idol of the 
teenagers, in his white leather suit. ; 

In his own right, Mr. Wilde has already 
scaled the heights as a rock ’n’ roll singer, 
but for some time he has felt an urge to try 
his hand at acting in a musical. Bye Bye 
Birdie gave him an opportunity which he 
snatched without hesitation because he 
thought he could make something of it. 

Despite the experience and confidence Mr. 
Wilde had acquired as a pop singer, he felt 
very much the new boy when he turned up 
for the first rehearsals of Bye Bye Birdie, 
which stars Chita Rivera and has leading 
parts for Angela Baddeley and Peter Marshall. 

“T shall always be tremendously grateful,” 
said Mr. Wilde, “for all the kindness and 
encouragement which these real artists of the 
theatre showed me. Their world was a new 
one to me, and they could have quite easily 
dismissed me with a shrug of the shoulder. 
Far from it—there was no jealousy and no 
display of superiority. I- was immediately 
aware of being one of a group of artists, all 
working to the best of their ability. 

“They were big enough to realise the pro- 
fession needs new blood from time to time 
and they gave me every chance to make the 
best of my opportunity. I only hope that 
when I'm a veteran I'll be just as kind to 
newcomers.” 

Mr. Wilde indicates that Conrad Birdie 
is nothing at all like himself. There has 
been no question of casting to type. “It 
would be impossible for anyone as dumb as 
Conrad to be a success today,” added Mr. 
Wilde. “He would just be a laughing stock, 
though he might have got by in the early 
days of rock ’n’ roll. Now the style has 
changed. Vulgar, suggestive movements 
have gone and beat ballads are all the thing. 

“Rock has become accepted, even by the 
parents of the teenagers who made it so 


popular. The mums and dads buy records 
themselves now and the standard has risen, 
with so many new singers and new faces to 
make the competition keener.” 

Most of us enjoy listening to Negro Blues 
with their tremendous depth of feeling and 
Mr. Wilde, who knows quite a lot about that 
New Orleans music will tell you how much 
of it has gone into Rock to widen its scope. 
That is one of the reasons why it has lasted 
four or five years at great pressure. 

People, particularly older people, ridiculed 
it at first. Mr. Wilde answers such people 
by citing the Charleston, which they enjoyed 
in their youth. “Nothing we sing today,” 
he maintains, “is quite as idiotic as some of 
those Charleston lyrics, which the Bright 
Young Things squeaked out. 

“Let us be tolerant at all costs. It is good 
to act the goat occasionally and listen to 
music that helps us to take life less seri- 
ously.” ’ 

The audiences at Her Majesty’s are rather 
different from the screaming fans Mr. Wilde 
has been facing up to now in his career. 
Everyone goes to the West End, which means 
that theatre audiences are a more sober 
cross-section of the general public. 

When Mr. Wilde first came into contact 


(Continued on page 32) 





<The Bird 
of Time” 


@ Scenes from the new play by Peter 

Mayne at the Savoy Theatre, which & 

directed by Allan Davis, with décor by 

Hutchinson Scott and lighting by Michaed 

Northen. The play, which was reviewed 

in our last issue, is set in the present time 
in Kashmir. 


Pictures by Angus McBean 


Left: Captain Alan Craig calls on 
the Gantrys on their houseboat, 
the “Princess Margaret Rose”. 
L to R: John Bown as Captain 
Craig, Gladys Cooper as Mrs. 
Gantry, Mollie Urquhart as Maude 
Meakin, Mrs. Gantry’s sister, and 
Clive Morton as Wilfred Gantry, 
M.BE. 


Below : Captain Craig meets Shirley O'Neill (Jean Marsh) for the first time. Shirley has a 
government secretarial post in the town and has come to visit her mother, Mrs. O'Neill, an 
Anglo-Indian dressmaker, who lives in the shabby houseboat, “‘ The Benny”, which is moored 
alongside the “ Princess Margaret Rose”, much to the annoyance of Mrs. Gantry. It is obvi- 
ously a case of love at first sight, and later, when Captain Craig calls at “The Benny”, he 
meets Mrs. O’Neill (Diana Wynyard, below right) who is soon telling him about Shirley’s 
father, the young officer who was posted away years ago but who will return one day, she is sure. 





Above : Mrs. Gantry and her sister meet Captain Craig as they go off on a shopping expedition. 
Ever since the Red China invasion of Tibet the authorities in Kashmir have been anxiously 
awaiting events, and now it seems there is a definite threat of invasion. The bazaars are full of 
rumours, and in the end the English colony living on the houseboats are instructed to evacuate 


for their own safety. But the Gantrys move their houseboat to a secret hiding place, taking 
Mrs. O’Neill with them. However, they are eventually discovered (below). (Centre, Marne 
Maitland as Mr. Sharma.) 
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I BELONG to that minority of operagoers 
which does not especially reverence 
Beethoven’s Fidelio. 1 know about the 
“timeless significance”, the profound spiritual 
qualities in the music which have called 
forth so many critical eulogies, but for me 
it remains a two-dimensional story with as 
improbable a plot as most operas, and less 
of the composer’s magic which can suspend 
disbelief than is possessed by many less 
famous works. However, this is no doubt 
a personal blind spot. 

Setting aside the qualities of the opera, 
Covent Garden’s new production last Febru- 
ary was as fine a Fidelio as we are likely to 
see anywhere: conducted and produced by a 
master of Beethoven's music, Otto Klemperer, 
and sung and acted by an outstanding inter- 
national cast. 

At the opening performance there was a 
certain sense of first-night tension, but when 
I saw it again later the component parts had 
fused into one majestic whole. This was 
especially true of Sena Jurinac, singing her 
first Leonore. On the first night she was 
still feeling her way into the character and 
her singing lacked light and shade; by the 
later performance she was already in com- 
mand of a réle for which she is remarkably 
well suited physically and vocally, and 
brought to it a wealth of beauty. 


New Opera 
Productions 
in London 


by 
Penelope Turing 


Geraint Evans as Falstaff. Mr. 
Evans was seen in this réle at 
Covent Garden for the first 
time last May when he scored 
a big success. He had, of 
course, already triumphed in 
the part at Glyndebourne and 
elsewhere. 


Picture by Houston Rogers 


Florestan’s short part contains by far the 
most beautiful vocal writing in the opera, 
and from the first Jon Vickers gave to it a 
thrilling quality and magnificence. Hans 
Hotter gave a vivid interpretation of the 
villainous Pizarro, at the outset even sacrific- 
ing the vocal line to the intensity of his 
characterization —a thing which dramatic 
artists do from time to time with more devo- 
tion to the integrity of acting than wisdom 
perhaps, since it affronts that section of the 
public which considers that all singing should 
be mellifluous. 

A tower of strength throughout was 
Gottlob Frick’s Rocco, a character fully 
developed and splendidly sung. Finally, there 
was a charming pair of young lovers (even 
though Marzelline’s love is at first as mis- 
directed as Olivia’s was in Twelfth Night) 
sung by Elsie Morison and John Dobson. 
Conductors who also undertake stage direc- 
tion are not always successful, but Dr. 


.Klemperer achieved something close to the 


ideal—an unobtrusive production which 
aided the music in its effect. 

Sadler’s Wells final chef d’oeuvre of the 
1960-61 season was Janacek’s The Cunning 
Little Vixen. Personally, I found it em- 
barrassing to the point of nausea. The 
story of a young vixen captured by a 
forester, her period of captivity, escape, 
marriage with a wild fox, later appearance 
with several litters of cubs, and subsequent 
death by a poacher’s bullet, is supposed to 
mirror the natural life cycle. The eternity 
of it is revealed in the new life of the suc- 
ceeding cubs, while the human figures—the 
Forester, Schoolmaster, Parson, Innkeeper 

(Continued on page 32) 














Peter (Robert Stephens) tries to persuade Dimitrios (Dimitris Andreas) to talk about 
his dreams. 


“The Kitchen” atthe Royal Court 


CENES from Arnold Wesker’s exciting and most unusual 
play, which is set wholly in the kitchen of a big London 
restaurant called the Tivoli. The action takes place during 
one day—morning, afternoon and evening, and gives a vivid 
picture of the daily life of the cooks and waitresses in a 
little polyglot world of its own. The play is brilliantly 
Pictures by directed by John Dexter, and brilliantly acted by the cast. 
Edmark Jocelyn Herbert designed the set, which is more than 
realistic. At the time of writing it seems that “The Kitchen” 
will have ended its run at the Royal Court when this is in 
print. It is indeed unfortunate if this fascinating play cannot 
be transferred for a long run to another theatre because of 
arrangements in connection with the film which has just 
been released. 
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Below: The lunch-time rush begins, and the 

waitresses queue up for the various items as 

they are dished out by the cooks. In the pic- 

ture, below, Peter, the German cook, a disrup- 

tive and temperamental person, grapples with 

the serving. (Rita Tushingham and Shirley 
Cameron as waitresses.) 


The kitchen and restaurant 
staff enjoy a few moments’ 
relaxation before the rush 
begins. An interesting fea- 
ture of this production is 
that while the kitchen is 
most realistically equipped, 
no actual food ‘is seen, the 
cast miming the serving 
sequences brilliantly. 


Below: During the height of the rush, Peter 
has a row with one of the older waitresses 
(Alison Nayley) who cannot stand the pace, and 
drops the plates. The unfortunate woman 
bursts into tears, saying she is not used to this 
kind of restaurant, and another waitress (Jean 
Watts, right) helps her to her feet. 
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Above: After the rush is over some of the foreign kitchen staff stage an impromptu national 
dance, before settling down for the afternoon’s work. 


Below: Peter once again tries to persuade Below : A moment towards the end of the play after 


the waitress, Monique (Mary Peach), with Peter has run amok and cut himself with a meat 
whom he is in love, to leave her husband 


and run away with him. Her refusal sends axe. Looking on, terrified, while Monique attends 
him beserk. to Peter’s wounded hand, is Hans (Wolf Parr). 




















Whispers from the Wings § (Conid.) 

with fan-hysteria he did not know how to 
deal with it. “ First of all you must try to 
understand it,” he explained. “Unless you 
begin to know what it is all about, it can 
unnerve you and ruin your act. Once you 
are ready for it, it can become a stimulus to 
a better performance. When teenagers scream 
their heads off at the sight of the top pop 
singers, it is because they are in the presence 
of someone they find physically attractive. 
Their screams are a harmless way of letting 
off steam and releasing the tension. The 
kids enjoy themselves, so do the singers, 
and no harm is done!” 

Mr. Wilde confesses himself to be some- 
thing of a Stanislavsky fan and a tremendous 
amount of thought and study has gone into 
his creation of the gormless Conrad Birdie. 
Like Tommy Steele, Adam Faith and Cliff 
Richard, Mr. Wilde is intent upon broaden- 
ing the horizon of his artistic career, which 
is why established stars of the calibre of 
Chita Rivera and Angela Baddeley are so 
full of admiration for his enterprise and the 
progress he has made in conquering a new 
world. * 
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New Opera Productions in Londen (Con:d.) 


and Poacher, show parallel characters to 
those of the forest animals. The idea could 
be beautiful and moving: Janacek’s music 
could evoke this were it in the form of a 
symphonic poem. But once it is weighed 
down with dialogue and most of the animals 
being played by child singers in fancy cos- 
tumes, troubles begin. The producer, Colin 
Graham, must bear the blame for some of 
these, but the real fault presumably lies at 
the door of the original librettist, Rudolf 
Tesnohlidek, and the English version by 
Norman Tucker is all too clearly heard. 
The opera was inspired by a newspaper 
story-drawing series. As an opera it might 
have been treated as burlesque, or the human 
characters might have been shown in parallel 


to nature’s harsh simplicity of life and death. - 


As it is, the natural dignity. of animals has 
been degraded by human conversation which 
is arch and coy without being funny. June 
Bronhill struggled valiantly with the part of 
the Vixen, and Neil Easton sang well as the 
Forester. 

Covent Garden’s new Falstaff was a re- 
freshing change. It is true that some of the 
farcical elements were overstressed in Franco 
Zeffirelli’s production, and the brief appear- 
ance of a kind of mock auto da fé proces- 
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sion during the junketings in Windsor Forest 
was a breach of taste, but in general this was 
a delightful evening. Verdi’s score is one of 
the operatic masterpieces, and conducted by 
Guilini its full magic filled the opera house. 
Geraint Evans’ Falstaff is a magnificently 
rich performance. He was well matched by 
John Shaw’s Ford, and Luigi Alva as Fenton 
and Mirella Freni as Nannetta were an en- 
chanting pair in the springtime of youth and 
love. * 


Vivien Leigh’s World Tour (Conid.) 


the plays, with Loudon Sainthill designing 
Twelfth Night and Felix Kelly staging Duel 
of Angels. 

In the past, Australia had to be content 
to see such stars as Marie Tempest and Irene 
Vanbrugh in productions they had already 
played to death in London and elsewhere. 
They took them to Australia to make more 
money out of them before pensioning them 
off. Now, before seeing The Lady of the 
Camellias, London has to wait until Miss 
Leigh has finished in Australia and New 
Zealand. 

Miss Leigh is, of course, no stranger to 
Australia. Thirteen years ago she was out 
there with Laurence Olivier in three Old 
Vic productions—Richard III, The School for 
Scandal and The Skin of Our Teeth and 
their pioneering at the head of a splendid 
company did much to open up the Antipodes 
and make way for the Stratford-upon-Avon 
players and other famous names who have 
since taken worthwhile productions there. 

Of those earlier days Miss Leigh recalls 
one amusing story. A little boy, son of a 
hostess to the Oliviers, turned to his mother 
and asked, “Why is Lady Olivier called Miss 
Vitamin B?” 

It is likely that this current tour will prove 
one of the happiest experiences of Vivien 
Leigh’s life. She has been directed by 
Robert Helpmann, with whom she has 
worked so happily in the past, she is back 
with the old Vic once more, and her leading 
man is John Merivale, who has been her 
closest personal friend throughout the trying 
months which followed the collapse of her 
marriage. 

We have reason to believe that when Miss 
Leigh brings her Marguerite Gautier to 
London, she will be greeted with applause 
likely to recall memories of that historic 
occasion at the Ambassadors in 1935 when 
in a single evening she leapt from obscurity 
to stardom. * 











THE DWINDLING PROVINCES 





E now direct our attention to the heart 

of the industrial north. The county of 
Lancashire is the site of one of England’s 
largest coalfields, one of the centres of the 
cotton trade for the world, and an important 
area for shipping. The people of Lanca- 
shire, therefore, represent the hard-working, 
hard-headed core of the population of 
Britain, with little time for fripperies and an 
insistence on quality in all things. There 
has always been quite 4 lively and thriving 
theatre here, although today the pulse beats 
slower than heretofore. Nowadays theatrical 
activity in Lancashire is mainly centred on 
Manchester, Liverpool and, of course, Black- 
pool. 

It used to be said “What Manchester 
thinks today, London will think tomorrow”, 
but that was in the days when Manchester 
was the try-out date that alone really mat- 
tered. Today Manchester, with its three 
principal theatres, still serves its public 
assiduously. 

The Howard and Wyndham Opera House 
continues to present the big West End try- 
outs, the opera and ballet tours and other 
attractions, in accordance with the firm’s 
excellent policy. The Palace, Moss Empire’s 
stronghold, likewise adheres to the general 
policy laid down by Leslie Macdonnell, 
although, from time to time, spectacular pre- 








A scene from the Liverpool Repertory Theatre’s outstanding production of ‘‘ The Seagull ’’, presented at the 
Ptayhouse Theatre, Liverpool, and mentioned by our contributor. 








by Ronald Hill 


3. Laneashire 


sentations are put on for a run, as in the case 
of S. H. Newsome’s Spring Show which, with 
Alma Cogan heading a tremendous star cast, 
held the stage for many weeks in the early 
part of the year. 

Manchester’s own theatre, the Library, is 
today one of the most important repertory 
companies in the country. In a city which 
can boast of the famous Miss Horniman 
company during the first quarter of the cen- 
tury, a strong repertory is a necessity. A 
strong repertory does exist in 1961 at the 
Library Theatre. Situated, as its name 
would suggest, in the basement of the City 
Library, the present company is a civic 
undertaking, controlled by the Library’s 
committee. Thus, the staff and company are 
all corporation employees; actors find them- 
selves listed as “local government officers”— 
a highly respectable appellation for former 
rogues and vagabonds! The company is 
directed with skill and imagination by David 
Scase, and the choice of plays, each of which 
runs for three to four weeks (except for 
Shakespeare which holds up well for five 
weeks), is catholic, and based on a detailed 
research of public taste, so that by now it is 
possible to assess with reasonable accuracy 
the type of play that can be confidently pre- 
sented at any given week of the year, as well 
as the exact juxtaposition of plays that pays 

















The Dwindling Provinces (Conid.) 


off. A consistent policy of good plays has 
created an audience which, nevertheless, is 
by no means a captive one. Library play- 
goers like a tough play; they will support 
Shaw, although inferior Shaw will not do; 
they readily accept works by the new school 
of writers, provided they are of the highest 
quality. “Our audience,” says David Scase, 
“is a young and liberal-minded one with no 
barriers of prejudice”. It is nevertheless a 
disappointment to him that new trends in 
production are often missed by the critics. 
Yet it is rewarding to report that business 
keeps up, and I am told that the 308-seater 
theatre plays to 90 per cent capacity. There 
are special inducements, in the form of lunch- 
time recitals or lectures, which keep Man- 
cunians aware of the Library for eighteen 
weeks in every year in addition to the regular 
nine-month seasons. 

Although A.B.C. Television contributed 
towards some recent very smart redecora- 
tions, the Library receives no grants or sub- 
sidies, any profits at the end of the financial 
year being ploughed back into the rates. 
The success of this splendid civic undertak- 
ing has prompted the Corporation to pro- 
ceed with plans for opening a second Library 
Theatre, in the district of Wythenshawe. 

The Manchester theatre has had its casual- 
ties, most recent of which was the Hippo- 
drome, which a short time ago closed its 
doors after a notable history under the Stoll 
banner, with the resounding tinkle of the 
Japanese voices in Tokyo 1961! However, 
as if to compensate for such closures, Man- 
chester University, thanks to a considerable 
grant made by Granada Television to the 
University, is inaugurating a Department of 
Drama (the second in this country) with 
Hugh Hunt in the professorial chair. Mr. 
Hunt’s immense experience with the Old Vic 
and with the Elizabethan Theatre Trust in 
Australia should ensure the success of this 
venture which, as at Bristol, is mainly 
academic in its concept. Mr. Hunt’s tempo- 
rary office in the Faculty of Arts Building 
overlooked a drab and somewhat forbid- 
ding yard. Perhaps the work done by the 
Department of Drama will introduce a little 
much-needed colour to the grime-blackened 
city of ‘Manchester! 

Liverpool, like Manchester, has its Moss 
Empire’s house—the Empire, and its Howard 
and Wyndham Royal Court Theatre, both 
of which fulfil similar functions to those of 
their opposite numbers in Manchester. It 
must be a sign of the times that the famous 





David Scase, Director of Productions at Manchester's 
Library Theatre. 
Portrait by Arthur Hamer 


Royal Court pantomimes of former days 
have made way in recent years for a revue- 
type entertainment over the Christmas sea- 
son. Even in early June. bookings were 
stupendous for the 1961-62 Christmas attrac- 
tion, television’s Black and White Minstrel 
Show ! 

In Williamson Square the Playhouse this 
year celebrates its Golden Jubilee. Both 
inside and out this is a delightful theatre, the 
premises being originally the old Star Music- 
Hall, once lusty home of blood-and-thunder 
melodrama. Its light blue frontage is elegant 
and the building could really be said to 
dominate Williamson Square were it not for 


_ the large and ugly cabman’s shelter which 


obstructs the view. From the outset, Miss 
Maud Carpenter, O.B.E., M.A., the present 
General Manager and Licensee, has been 
associated with the theatre, and it must be 
due to her personal touch that there is such 
a strong feeling of personal hospitality at 
the Playhouse. Miss Carpenter has, through 
the years, watched with pride the procession 
of brilliant actors and actresses, among them 
Robert Donat, Diana Wynyard, Rex Harrison, 
Hugh Williams and Michael Redgrave, who 
have, after their valuable years with this 
distinguished company, achieved the truest 
stardom in the theatres of the West End and 
the world. In the present company I would 
stick my neck out in predicting that Jennifer 














Stirling, who recently gave a delicious and 
assured comedy performance in Thornton 
Wilder’s The Matchmaker, is a potential star 
in the world class. The Playhouse has, of 
course, been blessed in its producers, with 
William Armstrong for many years in charge, 
and now with Willard Stoker admirably 
following in those famous footsteps. The 
theatre has its regular audience, although, 
says Miss Carpenter, that audience is hard 
to please. For instance, while comedies and 
murder plays are greatly enjoyed, a quite 
lovely production of The Seagull was re- 
cently a failure, the name of Tchechov prov- 
ing to be a deterrent; while One Way 
Pendulum was regarded with the suspicion 
reserved by the uninformed for the mentally 
sick. Among younger Liverpool intellectuals, 
however, there is a tendency to decry the 
work being now done at this admirably pro- 
fessional theatre, one undergraduate throw- 
ing up his hands in exasperated disgust be- 
cause The School for Scandal was chosen 
for the anniversary play in Golden Jubilee 
year. Nevertheless, he and others like him 
may rest assured that the choice will only 
have been made with extreme care, and with 
due consideration for the majority audience 
who obviously must be studied on such an 
important occasion. 


The theatrical disaster of Liverpool has 
been, of course, the closure of the lovely 
Shakespeare Theatre. Following the dramatic 
termination of the costly venture under the 
joint management of Sam Wanamaker and 
Anna Deere Wiman a year or so back, the 
events surrounding the Shakespeare have 
been little short of disgraceful. The theatre 
has now been sold for eventual conversion 
into a warehouse. Bristol citizens battled 
successfully against such a fate overtaking 
their Theatre Royal, and there is a similar 
movement afoot in Liverpool, the Shakes- 
peare Theatre Preservation Society having 
been formed to fight a last-ditch battle. 
Nevertheless, it is significant that the City 
Guide, in its new edition, has erased the 
Shakespeare from the map. 

Blackpool, which in summer-time presents 
a dazzling array of the lighter theatre’s top 
talent, has no fewer than eight major 
spectacular productions as well as an ice 
show, the famous Tower Circus (with its 


‘adored Charlie Cairoli clowning through the 


proceedings), and the no less famous Child- 
ren’s Ballet which has among its graduates 
many artists who have subsequently reached 
the heights in the West End—(Adrienne 
Corri is a notable example). But outside of 


(Continued overleaf) 


Below: Jennifer Stirling as Mrs. Levi in ‘‘The Matchmakers’’,.in which Miss Stirling gave a brifliant comedy per- 


formance at The Playhouse, Liverpool. 


Below right: A scene from “‘Rollo’’, also presented 


by the Liverpool 


Repertory Theatre at the Playhouse, with, L to R, Jennifer Hilary, Frederick Farley and Ann Carr. 














The Dwindling Provinces (Conid.) 


the season, Blackpool just does not exist as 
a theatrical centre. Its Grand Theatre con- 
trives to keep going throughout the year with 
tours and prior-to-London productions, and 
now and then a big musical show is to be 
seen at the larger Opera House. Miss Pauline 
Penny’s Nudeville has taken over the stage 
of the erstwhile repertory theatre at the 
Royal Pavilion. The one sure-fire box- 
office success during the winter, one hears, 
is All-in Wrestling, presented for one night 
a week at the Tower Circus. So great is the 
demand that this attraction is often booked 
out three or four weeks in advance! 

In spite of the incredible boom in Black- 
pool summer show business, the Palace, 
usually a variety theatre, is to make way for 
a commercial development at the end of this 
season. There are rumours, too, that both 
the Queen’s and the Grand may likewise 
cease to exist in the forseeable future, but at 
the time of writing confirmation is still 
required. 

Blackpool off-season audiences have little 
discrimination. They suspect sophistication 
and are really, it seems, only prepared to 
tax their brains to the extent of domestic 
comedy. When The Long and the Short and 
the Tall was recently put on at Lytham St. 
Annes by Jack Rose’s Players (this is a 
weekly-repertory house during the summer) 
local playgoers were almost affronted. 

Even the amateurs, who often rush in 
where professionals fear to tread; are severely 
restricted in their choice of plays by this lazy 
dullness in public taste. It is left to the 


Fyfield College Theatre Group to make the 
one courageous exciting contribution to 
Blackpool’s theatre. This takes the form of 
Shakespeare “in the round”. The director- 
organiser of this group is a keen, far-seeing 
ex-actor by the name of Frank Winfield, 
now a lecturer in drama at Blackpool Tech- 
nical College. It was his quite brilliant idea 
to take the Tower Circus once a year for a 
Shakespearean arena production, and the 
acclaim of the press and good attendance 
from the classics-starved public and school- 
children from all over the area must gratify 
him enormously. It would seem that this 
type of presentation is especially suited to 
amateurs, an opinion confirmed in several 
sources. 

There is plenty of amateur activity in the 
North-West, much of it obviously run-of-the- 
mill and unambitious, but it is worthy of 
mention that a number of societies have built 
and equipped their own “little theatres” in 
which to present their efforts. There is no 
space here to go into much detail, but the 
Green Room Company in Manchester and 
the Merseyside Unity Theatre in Liverpool 
are both extremely active and contribute 
extensively and intelligently to the com- 
munity life of their respective cities. The 
Unity Theatre, moreover, has created a 
Youth Theatre, to prepare new blood for the 
parent organisation, and to provide a reward- 
ing outlet for the young people in their 
midst. Incidentally, I found in Liverpool an 
overwhelming preoccupation on all sides 
with Drama slanted towards youth. The 
Playhouse encourages them extensively, and 

(Continued on page 48) 


A moment from “Julius Caesar’’ as somante® be the Fyfield College Group in the ring of the Tower Circus, 


ckpool, in 1960. 


Picture by Meadows and Co., Blackpool 
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The 

Actors’ 

Church 
Union 


THE STORY 
OF A VITAL LINK 
BETWEEN 
CHURCH AND 
THEATRE 


by John Hester 


Ht theatre is in one sense like an iceberg, 

less than one-fifth is exposed to public 
inspection. People would be the losers if 
this were not so. Yet, perhaps because real 
familiarity with it is denied them, backstage 
life has often a mesmeric fascination for 
members of the audience. Mostly it is the 
actors who arouse their imaginative curi- 
osity. So human nature being what it is, an 
image of the actor has grown up which is 
only slightly based on truth. He is ego- 
centric and/or immoral, a vagabond (though 
he may have earned a title on his travels) 
earning a dubious living by professional dis- 
simulation. He is indeed a symbol of what 
many people would like to be were they not 
hedged about by tiresome conventions. This 
image, generally accepted by the public and 
in time by a proportion of actors themselves, 
joins with real problems (such as inevitable 
hours of work) in putting theatre people 
onto an island world of their own. Here 
they revolve in inward-looking circles, a 
target for the public’s frustrated imagination 
and isolated from the society of common 
men. 

Despite all this actors are in fact quite 
common men and women, though with 
special talents and endued as a rule with un- 
common gifts of sympathy, loyalty and 
generosity. They need the same disciplines 
and comforts as us all, and are capable of 
embracing them with a wonderful fervour 
and sincerity. For this reason the Actors’ 
Church Union does a vital job in a world 
which is difficult to reach by ordinary 





ry Secombe, currently starring at the London Palladium, and who is the 


Har 
Vice-President of the Actors’ Church Union, is seen leaving St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields with his brother, the Revd. Fred Secombe, after an A.C.U. service. 


Church methods but which responds with 
astonishing warmth to the “good news” 
which the Church has to tell. 

The main part of the Actors’ Church 
Union is its Members and Friends, Christians 
and sympathisers in the various branches of 
show business. They are trying to live out 
their beliefs amongst their friends and col- 
leagues and through the medium of their 
work to show something of the Truth which 
sets men free. They include members of 
many Christian denominations and _ the 
Union claims to serve everyone in the busi- 
ness, of any denomination or of none. 

In addition to its Members—actors, pro- 
ducers, writers, sceneshifters, publicity men, 
strippers, fire-eaters, bare-back riders, and so 
on—the Actors’ Church Union has some 200 
Anglican honorary chaplains attached to 
every theatre and many studios and drama 
schools in Gt. Britain and Ireland, with con- 
tacts abroad in such places as Paris, New 
York, Hollywood and Las Vegas—wherever 
British artistes are employed in any number. 
These priests have the privilege of being 
allowed backstage by courtesy of the man- 
agements; they become in time, part of the 
family, on the island and an accustomed 
part of the theatrical equipment. They are 
there to serve and help, to offer the com- 
passion of Christ and His joy and encourage- 
ment, at best to be a true friend to their 
flock, at worst to break the monotony of an 
unglamorous routine! They go into theatres 
and studios to work, not as spectators to get 


(Continued on page 44) 








L to R: Jessica Tandy as 
Lady Macbeth, Donald 
Harron as Banquo, Mylo 
Quam as Banquo’s son, 
and Pat Hingle as Macbeth 
in a scene from the Ameri- 
can Shakespeare Festival’s 
1961 production of Shake- 
4 speare’s play. 


Picture by 
Friedman-Abeles 


‘ b 
Echoes from Broadway _ranaid _ 


HERE is a great deal to be praised in the 
showmanship qualities of the two open- 
ing productions of the 1961 summer season 
by the American Shakespeare Festival 
Theatre in Stratford, Connecticut. A dis- 
tinguishing mark of the Festival’s presenta- 
tions during the past several years has been 
the vigour and vitality of the staging and per- 
formances as a whole. Infrequency of truly 
inspired interpretations of the great réles is 
balanced by a generally high level of acting 
by supporting players and stimulating con- 
cepts in direction. 

This year the repertoire began with As 
You Like It and Macbeth. Third offering 
{not opened at this writing) was Troilus and 
Cressida. 
Word Baker, one of the younger generation 
of American directors, identified heretofore 
by a number of highly praised off-Broadway 
productions in New York, including The 
Fantasticks. Jack Landau, artistic director of 
the Festival Theatre, with which he has been 
associated since 1956, handled Macbeth. In 
both instances scenery was by Robert 
O’Hearn, costumes by Motley, lighting by 
Tharon Musser, music and songs by David 
Amram. 

Concerning their creative contributions, 
the captious argue that the play does not 
emerge as wholly the thing. On the other 
side, it is contended that the play is a base 
on which is built an imaginative structure. 
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As You Like It was staged by - 


In As You Like It Motley devised modern 
costuming. Orlando first appears in what 
might be termed a high-style version of 
workman’s blue jeans. The exiles in the 
Forest of Arden are rakishly accoutred in 
today’s “casual” dress, but it has an accent 
to it that proceeds a degree beyond natural- 
ism. Rosalind, after wearing a modest, 
undistinguished feminine frock, goes adven- 
turing in slacks, jacket and cap. 


Playing style takes its cue from the cos- 
tuming. Or was it the other way around? 
The old conundrum of the chicken and the 
egg. In any case, the performance is con- 
temporary in the way it interprets the 
comedy, philosophy, and romantic episodes. 
Scenery and stage properties are suggestive, 
rather than realistic. A broad blue band of 
bright textile, stretched flat on the stage 
floor, becomes a stream. A _ miniature 


. wooden footbridge spans the water. Rosa- 


lind and Orlando, during some of their 
sparring dialogues, toss a ball back and 
forth. Bit players and walk-ons dress the 
stage with flowering plants and decorative 
set pieces. 


There is continuous physical action. 
Scarcely one of the characters stays still for 
more than a few moments. They scamper 
up and down stairs, caper through trees, 
indulge in gymnastics of one kind and an- 
other. The singing lord really sings, accom- 








panied by a harmony chorus of forest-bound 
expatriates. 

Total effect is one of vivacity; light, airy 
movement; informality and youthful energy. 
In projection of such a kaleidoscopic atmo- 
sphere, one or two of the traditional quali- 
ties of the play are skimmed over. Orlando, 
played in forthright, likeable fashion by 
Donald Harron, and Rosalind, portrayed 
just a bit too prosaically by Kim Hunter, 
are inclined to be off-hand in their attitudes 
toward each other. We miss the touch of 
moon-struck romanticism. 

Celia, in the attractive person of Carrie 
Nye, is a giddy young thing right out of a 
fashionable girls’ school. Hers is an ex- 
tremely beguiling performance. Donald 
Davis, as the melancholy lord, provides a 
distinctive portrait of bored sophistication, 
articulating the “seven ages of man” passage 
with subdued but effective emphasis. Hiram 
Sherman is an unconventional Touchstone, 
displaying a sure flair for broad comedy, 
again in contemporary manner. 

Key to Macbeth was sound and fury, given 
counterpoint by isolated sequences of the 
soliloquies. There were stirring scenic and 
staging effects. I don’t believe I have ever 
observed the witches’ scenes done with such 





L to R: Carla Huston, Kim Hunter, Alan Marlowe, 
James Ray, Carrie Nye and Donald Harron in a scene 
from ‘‘As You Like It’’, also at this year’s American 
Shakespeare Festival in Stratford, Connecticut. Word 
Baker directed the comedy and music and songs were 


composed by David Amram. Robert O’Hearn de- 
signed the sets, and the costumes were by Motley. 


sheer mysticism and awe-inspiring incanta- 
tions of evil. Their cauldron appeared 
magically on the stage in clouds of envelop- 
ing white mist. They disappeared as 
mysteriously as they came, leaving the echo 
of their cackling chants to chill the onlooker 
as well as the people on the stage. 


Costuming, in period Scottish (I’m not 
sure just what period, but it gave the impres- 
sion of medieval), and the general robust- 
ness of the stage action were quite success- 
ful in creating an atmosphere of rugged 
brawn and elemental bloodletting. These 
were people embracing violence as a way of 
life, thereby weaving a consistent pattern of 
dire human behaviour. As background, bag- 
pipes swirled and drumbeats sounded. The 
climatic combat near the end of the play 
was done with realistic clambering of draw- 
bridges, bodies falling from heights, blood- 
bespattered warriors, and larruping of 
weighty swords against thick shields. 


But what of the inner, personal tragedy 


‘which sets this play apart from physical 
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drama of brutality? We find it impellingly 
communicated by Richard Waring as the 
redoubtable Macduff, shaken uncontrollably 
in his grief upon learning of the fate of his 
wife and children. We sense it in the ghost 
of Banquo at the feast, a scene handled with 
macabre suspense. (Donald Harron - was 
excellent in the réle.) We were given insight 
into the repressed self-torment of Lady 
Macbeth as Jessica Tandy moved with un- 
aware precision and spoke with subconsci- 
ously measured accents in the sleepwalking 
scene. 


Only occasionally was it present in the 
acting of Pat Hingle in the title réle. Vocally 
gruff, ponderous in movement, this was a 
Macbeth who behaved from twisted instinct, 
rather than from perverted ambition. The 
complexities of the character were largely 
unrevealed. His scenes with Lady (Macbeth 
failed to illuminate the strong emotional 
ties which bind these driven people together 
and sustain them in their horrible deeds. 


With this reservation—and it is undoubt- 
edly an important one in evaluating artistic 
interpretation of the play—production of the 
tragedy was impelling; full of ‘excitement, 
tingling drama and atmospheric qualities. I 
suppose it is too much to ask that a per- 
formance of Macbeth be completely satisfy- 
ing in every detail. The Festival is offering 
a good show, paying due homage to the 
genius of its author in many of its elements, 
and certainly providing a substantial share 
of thrills for the audiences. * 





‘“‘ The Slave 
of Truth” 


Above: A glimpse of 
Thierry Bosquet’s mag- 
nificent setting for the 
Miles Malleson version 
of Moliére’s Le Misan- 
thrope, which was ad 
mirably designed to 
show to advantage on 
the unusually wide stage 
of the Pitlochry Festival 
Theatre. Left: Céliméne 
(Charmian Eyre) tries 
to keep the peace be 
tween the pompous 
courtier, Oronte (Wil- 
liam Moore, lef) and 
Alceste (Iain Cuthbert- 
son, right). Basque (Alan 
Stevens) is seen in back- 
ground. 





1961 Pitloehry Festival 


Pictures by 
Norman Brown and Co. 
Dundee 


N June we featured the first three plays of this year’s Festival 
at Pitlochry, and now give scenes from the other three produc- 
tions in the repertory of what has proved to be a most successful 
year at Scotland’s “Theatre in the Hills”. Particularly outstanding 
among the plays this season has been the presentation of “ The 
Slave of Truth”, Miles Malleson’s version of Moliére’s “Le 
Misanthrope”, and the illustrations on this and the facing page 
give some idea of the charm and elegance of this revival, which, 
incidentally, brought Jean-Jacques Gautier, drama critic of “Le 
Figaro”, hot foot on a special visit to Pitlochry. The revival of 
Barrie’s “ Mary Rose” has also proved another highlight in what 
looks like being a vintage year. 
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“The Slave 
of Truth” 


(Continued) 


In the scene above Céliméne entertains her indiscreet and gossiping 
admirers, L to R, Clitandre (Brian Cant), Eliante (Rosemary 
Frankau), Philinte (James Wellman) and Acaste (Neil Curnow). 
Alceste, “the slave of truth”, looks on in disgust. Below left: 


Arsinoé (Moira Lamb) exchanges some home truths with Céliméne. 
Below right : the two Marquises, Clitandre and Acaste, who are an 
amusing duo of treble voices and extreme hauteur. 





‘6 9 Scenes from the revival of J. M. Barrie’s famous play, which 
Mary Rose was directed by Richard Mathews, with décor by Suzanne 
Billings. Above left: the terrified housekeeper (Moira Lamb) tries to pre- 

vent Mary Rose’s son (Michael Hughes) from entering the haunted room. 

Above right: Mary Rose (Rosemary Frankau) is discovered hiding in the 

apple tree by her father, Mr. Morland (William Moore). Below: The 

moment on the Island when Mary Rose hears the mysterious call and 

disappears. Right, her husband Simon (Michael Hughes) and, centre, 

Cameron, the boatman (lain Cuthbertson). 





“| am 
Married ”’ 


Scenes from the Italian 
comedy (Mi Sono 
Sposato) by Guglielmo 
Zorzi, translated from 
the Italian by Fred- 
erick May. The play 
is directed by William 
Moore, with settings 
by Suzanne Billings, 
and the action takes 
place in Rome. Right: 
Recalling bachelor 
days together are the 
newly-married Guido 
(Iain Cuthbertson), 
with his friends Lello 
(Brian Cant), Sandro 
(James Wellman) and 
Piero (Neil Curnow). 


Below left: Piero and Lello give their undivided attention to Sylvia 
(Rosemary Frankau), leaving Lisetta (Sheila Doughty) out in the cold. 
Below: Rina (Charmian Eyre) arouses her husband Guido’s anger by 
showing him the presents she has been buying for his bachelor friends. 








British Triumph in Paris (Conid.) 
Watts and Roderick Lovell won fresh 
laurels for their two-character stage-version 
of Tolstoi’s The Kreutzer Sonata, that has 
since come to London’s little Arts Theatre. 
Several of the productions presented at 
the Vieux Colombier provoked controversial 
interest. The special prize awarded this year 
for the best “experimental theatre” went to 
the Living Theatre of New York, despite the 
deep division in opinion about this com- 
pany. Founded as a troupe in 1946 by 
Judith Malina and Julian Beck, the Living 
Theatre, so-called because it concentrates on 
what is avowedly topical and contemporary 
and ignores the past and the future with 
equal disdain, acquired its first premises on 
the corner of 14th Street and 6th Avenue 
ten years ago, opening with Gertrude Stein’s 
Doctor Faustus Lights the Lights. Jack 
Gelber’s The Connection has already been 
fully written about in Theatre World. There 
was not much to choose between the produc- 
tion I saw in London and that brought to 
Paris by the American company without 
benefit of state support. (The $20,000 
wanted for the European tour, which in- 
cluded Berlin and several German cities. 
was got by a public auction of paintings and 
autographs donated by well-wishers). Many 
Loves, by the octogenarian, William Carlos 
Williams, consists of three one-acters strung 
together by the producer, author and lead- 
ing actress, who present them, Pirandello- 
wise, to the audience, while using them as a 
pretext for a discussion on the nature of the 
poetic theatre and so forth. The producer 
dislikes the proffered sketches. So did a 
number of critics and spectators. Neverthe- 
less, despite the apparent pretentiousness of 
the material, there is no denying the dedica- 
tion of the petite and vivacious Judith 
Malina, a pupil of Piscator whose methods 


she evidently is managing to propagate with . 


some success, who directed all the Living 
Theatre’s three plays and acted a number of 
parts with telling effect in two of them, in- 
cluding especially the part of Mary Garga 
in Brecht’s In the Jungle of Cities. Written 
when he was 24, this second play by Brecht 
foreshadows much of the masterly writing 
that was to come. Set in the Chicago of 
1912, it is a parody presented in the manner 
of a boxing-match and comprises a number 
of “rounds” depicting the spiritual and 
economic battle between the capitalist, 
Shlink, Malayan’ timber-merchant, and 
Garga, a poor librarian, who acquires his 
business, with dire results to himself and his 
family. Julian Beck made no attempt to 


suggest Chicago in his skeletal setting which 
had to do service for all three plays. This 
play and The Connection seem to have 
tipped the balance in favour of Living 
Theatre. 

The remaining offerings at this theatre 
were sadly disappointing. The Chilean 
Experimental Theatre, which clearly im- 
pressed some critics, is a professional com- 
pany, subsidised by the Catholic University 
of Santiago and has been active for 18 years. 
But its artistic concepts, despite an undeni- 
able modernism in choice of repertoire, be- 
long to an age long since forgotten in the 
old world. A Blind Man’s Elegy, by Luis 
Alberto Heiremans, was directed by Eugenio 
Dittborn in the manner of a “little theatre” 
production of the twenties. Its story, an 
expressionistic pilgrimage towards a sym- 
bolically indeterminate goal, by a motley 
group of street-performers and others, was 
as naive as its general presentation. The 
“Filipinescas”, a troupe of 15 girls and 10 
boys, from 10 to 25 years of age, all students 
or schoolchildren, lacked the flair displayed 
by their countryfolk of two years ago, 
despite a worthy attempt to portray the 


(Continued on page 49) 





The Actors’ Church Union (Conid.) 


in the way. They are recognised for what 
they are and used in a rich variety of ways 
—to help with marriage problems, baptism 
and confirmation preparation, sick visiting, 
confessions, general problems of conscience 
and many other less serious matters, too. 
The Union is currently associated with a 
project to record on LPs the New English 
Bible (the readers of the first two books 
issued are Flora Robson, ‘Margaret Rawlings, 
Andrew Cruickshank, Nicholas Hannen, John 
Neville, John Westbrook and Lockwood 
West, all active Members of the Union). It 
helps to run the St. Martin’s Nell Gwynne 
Club for actors in the crypt of St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields; it issues a valued list of thea- 


- trical digs; it commends its Members to 


Chaplains wherever they are, and through 
its Children’s Charity Trust is able to help 
needy theatrical parents with the upkeep and 
education of their children. Legally the 
Actors’ Church Union is a charity, depend- 
ant entirely on the subscriptions of its 
Members and on donations and legacies by 
interested well-wishers. You may learn 
more about the Union and its work from its 
Secretary at 59 Bryanston Street, London, 
W.1. + 
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**Volpone’’ in 
Stuttgart and 
London 


TWO PRODUCTIONS OF 
FRANCIS BURT’S OPERA 


by 
Annabella Cloudsley 


A view of the exterior of the Staastheater, Stuttgart. Photo by Weizsdcker 


Sere contrast between the Stuttgart and 
London productions of Burt’s new opera 
Volpone is a striking one: the music re- 
ceived a good deal of critical attention 
here and abroad in June 1960, and also after 
its Sadler’s Wells presentation by the New 
Opera Group this April. But the non- 
musical aspects of a piece which is such 
extraordinarily good theatre are worth con- 
sidering in detail. 

For one thing the Stuttgart production 
made one see the possibility of a trend in 
the production of opera which would bring 
it nearer in certain respects to a really first- 
rate musical where acting, singing and danc- 
ing are equal partners. The London produc- 
tion, on the other hand, apart from any 
merits or defects, had some of those char- 
acteristics which tend to keep opera a small 







































































minority interest in this country. 

We have to begin, like the producers, with 
the bricks and mortar: Rennert, at the 
Staatstheater in Stuttgart, had a newly re- 
equipped house with a fairly large stage and 
extensive side-waggons which can function 
interdependently. They move almost flush 
with the stage on rails let into it and are 
powered by an electric winch. Several 
different sets were mounted on them and 
pulled from side to side, leaving the portion 
needed at any one time visible to the audi- 
ence, while the rest is in the wings. 

The most apparently solid set was the 
Court room. The rest of the area of sliding 
stage was treated as an exterior, with a 
sketchy structure as Volpone’s house, which 
was not seen in much depth and was low in 
relation to the total height visible. Further 
along was Corvino’s house, with the balcony 
on which Celia appears. Except when the 
Court-room set was on, the area behind and 
in front of the waggon-stages could be used. 
When the action shifted, the actors skipped 
on and off the moving area, so that we went. 
with them on their simulated journey, the 
scenery going past them. The back drop, 
showing stylised Venetian scenes, hung on 
rails like a curtain and was moved laterally 
in synchronisation with the sliding of the 
waggons. “Back-drop” is hardly the word, 
for it displayed in all 90 metres of back- 
grounds. 

The scene changes within the two acts all 
took place in full view. Sometimes a por- 
tion of one set was used as a part of an- 
other: for example, the wall and passage at 
the side of Volpone’s house served as part 
of the subsequent street scene when the 
Francis Burt, the composer, /eft, is an Englishman, 
pupil of Howard Ferguson and Boris Blacher. He is 
living in Vienna at the moment and working on a 


ballet. ‘¢ 3 
Photo by courtesy of Universal-Editions, Vienna 








Left: A scene from the Stuttgart 
production of ‘‘Volpone”’ (June, 
1960), showing Celia’s house with 
Celia inside, and Volpone trying to 
clamber on to her balcony, dis- 
guised as a chariatan. 


Picture by gourteep of 
Universal-Editions, Vienna 


Below : The Court Scene from the 

recent production of ‘‘Volpone”’ 

at Sadier’s Wells. The Magistrates’ 

dais has been inserted between the 
two revolves. 


Picture by Donald Southern 





“Volpone” in 


Stuttgart and 
London 


(Continued) 


whole thing had been moved along. As the 
action often continued when scene changes 
were taking place, they became not a mere 
mechanical necessity but a positive contribu- 
tion to the total effect. They complemented 
the music and added to the élan of the 
whole production. 

This élan could not have been achieved 


without a very skilful calculation of the’ 


actors’ movements, which were balletic in 
these passages and yet seemed not mannered 
but intensely exuberant. It was almost as if 
the smooth movement of the objects on the 
stage—resembling the apparent movement of 
objects passed when we ourselves are pro- 
pelled—persuaded the audience to accept all 
movement as a. highly-charged and expres- 
sive language. Thus in more static scenes, 
where Volpone and his household were to- 
gether, for example, dance was used as 


gesture in an equally telling, but more “con- 
versational” way. 

Of course such a method of presentation 
requires very deep wings. But the opera has 
been composed so as to allow for scene 
changes of the conventional kind, either with 
revolves in full view or behind a front drop. 

Michael Geliot had to create the sense 
of bustling movement which is so much 
part of this opera in very different conditions 
at Sadler’s Wells. It is hard to see how the 
space problem could have been better solved, 
given the requirements of the plot. Ralph 
Koltai, the designer, used two small revolves 
which neatly interlocked in different ways to 
provide the scene changes. Some midgets 
were used as extras and their function, be- 
sides gambolling about generally, was to 
appear to pull the scenery into place with 
little ropes. This was a pretty device for 









































The Dwindling 
Provinces (Contd.) 





The Witches in ‘Macbeth’, 





ang) 
pool Technical College and 
himself an ex-actor. 





there are several civic-sponsored improvision 
groups. Young Merseyside may thus well 
be the cradle of some of our stars of the 
future. 


Repertory has all but disappeared in 
Lancashire, possibly due to the growth of 
television, more probably because the 
standard has not been high enough. Many 
smaller-town theatres have closed down com- 
pletely, although Barrow and Oldham con- 
tinue to do some good work and to keep 
interest in the live theatre flourishing. Be- 
yond these there is little to consider other 
than purely seasonal engagements at coastal 
resorts. 


It is true to say that variety, too, has 
practically vanished in the accepted sense 
of the word. Strip shows appear to have a 
certain public, but quite the most interesting 
feature in the entertainment world in the 
North of England in recent years has been 
the emergence of the Clubs. These are 
sometimes plushy imitations of similar estab- 
lishments in London; sometimes clubs are 
opening up in disused cinemas, converted for 
the purpose. Cabaret and variety acts, very 
often top-line stars, are featured extensively. 


Derek Franklyn, of the Hedley Ward Trio, 
who have appeared in many of these new 
show-cases, is enthusiastic. “Here is the 
entertainment of the future”, he declares. 
“These clubs take the place of variety, the 
premises are superbly equipped, the stages 
are beautiful and the audiences the best 
there are. The places are crammed every 
night. From the point of view of the artist, 
the general rule is one-night stands”. Variety 
will therefore, it seems, not die, and will 





The Working Men’s Clubs do great business. ’ 



































probably reach new heights in its new sur- 
roundings. 


To take an overall view, it will be seen 
that the theatre in Lancashire is by no means 
a dead duck. It becomes increasingly hard 
to meet the formidable opposition of rising 
costs and the demon television, but one feels 
that there are enough keen and dedicated 
people concerned with all aspects of the 
entertainment world to ensure its survival. 





**Volpone”’ in Stuttgart & London (Contd.) 


out of keeping. Indeed, the whole atmo- 
sphere of the German production seemed to 
me quite at variance both with the Venetian 
magnificence of Jonson’s original (which the 
New Opera Group captured so successfully) 
and with Burt’s intentions. But the scenes 
were certainly much better differentiated and 
many practical difficulties eliminated. There 
was built up a total effect of fluidity and 
speed which was missing at Sadler’s Wells. 


Those who have seen both productions 
may be disappointed that certain potentiali- 
ties realised at Stuttgart were only indicated 
at Sadler’s Wells. Their consolation must be 
that, as Volpone, John Holmes gave a per- 
formance which, taken as a whole, far out- 
shone any other in either production. Not 
only was it musically delightful and acted 
with great assurance and command of ges- 
ture, but every aspect of this actor’s inter- 
pretation seemed to me to be at one with 
the intention of the opera and to give a fore- 
taste of future presentations more unified 
than either of those we have seen so far. 

a» 
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British Triumph 
in Paris (Contd.) 





Heinrich Trimbur as the Bishop, 
and Gudrun Erfurth as Rosina 
in Jean Genet’s “The Balcony”’, 
translated into German by 
Georg Schulte-Frohlinde, and 
directed by Leon Epp, with 
décor and costumes by Hubert 
Aratym. “The Balcony’’ was 
performed by the Vienna 
Volkstheater company. Mr. 
Ara was aw: a prize 
for best décor (shared with 
Vienceslay Richter of the 
Zagreb Opera for the décor of 
“Betrothal in a Monastery’’) 
at the 1961 season at the 
Theatre of the Nations. 


Photo by Helmut Baar 


traditions and legends of the Philippines in 
dance-form. A great deal was expected of 
the Vienna Volkstheater’s production of 
Genet’s The Balcony. How Mr. Aratym 
came to be given the décor prize will remain 
a mystery. Let us put it down to the heat- 
wave: only a lack of proper judgment could 
have put up with such a lamentable lack of 
taste as these ill-assorted flats and hideous 
costumes betrayed. And how is one to 
explain away the endless waits between the 
many scene-changes? Surely not because of 
the lack of proper scene-changing equipment 
at the Vieux Colombier? The only per- 
former of stature was Heinrich Trimbur as 
the Bishop; the remainder trailed far behind. 
Nobody expects every visitor to the Theatre 
of the Nations to reach the heights, but this 
mistake could have been foreseen and 
avoided. It only remains for me to mention 
the Folklore prize which went to Mexico, 
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FESTIVAL THEATRE, APRIL 22—SEPTEMBER 30 


Revivals— 

RNIN sndtbceabhalnnndseceucuceoenst Somerset Maugham 
The Deep Blue Sea .............:s00c008 Terence Rattigan 
STII, cchasnanieus chaesevesoucgehepnesains M. Barrie 
The Slave of Truth ............ Moliére/Miles Malleson 
British Premiéres— 

Fifteen Strings of Money .................. James Forsyth 
G Cle TERIGNE cscscccvccccceanse G. Zorzi/Frederick May 





Coy. incl. Charmian Eyre, lain Cuthbertson, Mollie 

Sugden, William Moore, James Wellman, Rosemary 

Frankau, Brian Cant, Neil Curnow, Moira Lamb and 
Michael Hughes. 

Plays directed by Peter Streuli, Richard Mathews, 
Jo Dua, Neil Curnow and William Moore. 
Designers: Suzanne Billings, Colin Winslow and 
Thierry Bosquet. 





12/6, 1e/é. 8/6, 6/6 (Tel. 233 Restaurant 


STAY SIX DAYS AND SEE SIX PLAYS!” 


with an honourable mention for the Bororos 
nomads of the Niger company, and to de- 


_plore the eleventh-hour defection of the 
* 


National Theatre of Cairo. 





“Elegy for Young Lovers” 


Peas interest has been aroused by the 
presentation of the modern opera, Elegy 
for Young Lovers, which, set in a mountain 
inn in 1910, was given its world premiére in 
the original English of W. H. Auden and 
Chester Kallman’s libretto, at Glyndebourne 
on July 13th. The music is by Hans Werner 
Henze (who also conducted the July 27th, 
29th and August Ist performances). The 
producer is Giinther Rennert, and the décor 
is designed by Lila de Nobili. The singers 
are Dorothy Dorow, Kerstin Meyer, Thomas 
Hemsley, André Turp, Carlos Alexander, 
Elisabeth Séderstrém and John Kentish. 





The Old Vic in 1961 


er than 1,000 performances to nearly 
1,000,000 people will have been spon- 
sored by the Old Vic during 1961, the busiest 
season in the 47 year-old history of the Old 
Vic Organisation. This figure includes the 
work of the Bristol Old Vic Company, the 
Australian section of the projected World 
Tour (recently opened in Melbvurne), the 
visits already paid to Moscow, Leningrad 
and Warsaw, the provincial Autumn Tour 
dates of Romeo and Juliet and The Merchant 
of Venice which opens at the Hippodrome, 
Bristol, on August 21st and the perform- 
ances of Romeo and Juliet to be given in 
Italy in September; also, of course, the 
regular London performances and the three 
week visit to the Edinburgh Festival in 
August. 








Where to Dine 
before and after the Theatre 


gua. We Recommend these Restaurants 








LEONPS 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 
of whose personal attention you are assured 
OPEN DAILY 
SUNDAY: DINNERS ONLY 
“‘Leoni! I know of no better place in the 
world to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis 

Restaurant.’’—Evelyn Laye 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON W1 
TELEPHONE - GERRARD 9585 and 4809 


Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 


LEONI recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
Props. Bruno & Gino 


26 East 63rd Street. 





Pastoria 


Hotel and Restaurant 


LUNCHEONS” - DINNERS 


7—11.30 p.m. 


C.C.F.-Finders and American 
Diners Clubs Welcomed 








ST. MARTIN’S STREET 


Off Leicester Square, WC2 











GOW’S RESTAURANT 


(FROM THE STRAND) 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER-THEATRE SUPPERS 


Table d’Héte and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 


37 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2 
Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 








Mr. nates Frangos will guide you in a 
large ond varied menu 


Before and After the Theatre 


Beotys Restaurant 
79 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 
TEMple Bar 8548/8768 


Beotys Restaurant 
Wright’s Lane, Kensington, W.8 
WeEStern 8525/5395 
Comfort, Distinction, Quiet 
Dinners 5.30 - 11.30 











‘Chopsticks Sir?’ ‘Not necessary. 
Fork or spoon will do. It’s the 
taste in Chinese food that counts.’ 


HONG KONG| 


RESTAURANT 
58-60 Shaftesbury Ave. GER 6847 
Open 12 noon till 12 p.m. daily 
€ Sun. 11 p.m. Fully Licensed 











“ok 
Eat for Life and joy. The World's choicest 
foods in delightful surroundings 


THE VEGA RESTAURANT 


Leicester Square, W.C.2 
Vegetarian 


Open weekdays 10.30 - 8.30 WHI. 9612 

















Londons fires? Steak trowse 


Fully licensed until midnight. 


in the heart of London’s Theatreland 
Now open 


17 GREAT NEWPORT ST., CHARING CROSS RD., we2 
(opp. Arts Theatre, 1 min. from Leicester Sq. Tube) 
RESERVATIONS: TEMple Bar 5111 














Theatre on Record 


ARELY has a revue made such an im- 

pact as the four-handed Beyond the 
Fringe, now packing them in at the Fortune 
Theatre, and excerpts from a recorded per- 
formance can be heard on (Parlophone PMC 
1145). 

On this L.P. disc, Messrs. Alan Bennett, 
Peter Cook, Jonathan Miller and Dudley 
Moore, casually, impartially and _ wittily 
demolish Civil Defence, television commer- 
cials, the Prime Minister, World War Two, 
class warfare, established religion, racial 
prejudice, JehoVah’s Witnesses (I think) and 








Under personal supervision of MONSIEUR 


ERT 
After dining at ALBERT one 
feels at Peace with all the World 
RoBIN DoUuGLAsS 
Author of ‘‘Well Let’s Eat’’ 


RESTAURANT ALBERT 
53-55 Beak St., Regent St., W.1 


CUISINE BOURGEOISE 
TABLE-D’HoTE LUNCHEONS AND 
DINNERS and also 4G la carte 
3 course 7/6 4 course 10/6 
Licensed till midnight 


Reservations up to 10.30 p.m. 
GERrard 1296 and 3066 











LEY ON’S & 


Chop Suey Restaurant Hh 
Established 1926 

91 WARDOUR ST., W.1 33] 
GERrard 5875 a 

Fully Licensed : Open Dail 

Fully Licensed + Open Daily am 











LONDON’S LEADING ITALIAN 
RESTAURANT 
BRUSA’S “ FIFTY ” RESTAURANT 
50 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 


Tem. 1913. Noon-midnight. Fully licensed. 














London’s Luxurious Chinese Restaurants 


South China Restaurants 


40 Rupert Street, W.1. Tel. GER 1056 
and 


144 King’s Road, Chelsea. Tel. KEN. 4951 


Suns, 12.30-11 p.m. 








Open 12-11.30 p.m. 





by Roy Plomley 


Benjamin Britten. If we assume that the 
disc contains a third of the material in the 
stage production, then the complete list of 
demolitions must be three times as long as 
the above list, and one suspects that by the 
end of the evening nothing much can remain 
—except Messrs. Alan Bennett, Peter Cook, 
Jonathan Miller and Dudley Moore. 

Especially good is Alan Bennett’s sermon, 
preached on the text: “Behold, Esau my 
brother is a hairy man, and I am a smooth 
man.” It is a shattering compilation of 
pulpit clichés, and should be Required 
Listening in every theological college in the 
land. 

Bye Bye Birdie arrives in two versions, 
one by the New York cast (Fontana CFL 
1073) and one by the London cast (Philips 
FBL 3383). Chita Rivera stars in both, 
supported on the American recording by 
Dick Van Dyke, Dick Gautier and Susan 
Watson, and on the British recording by 
Peter Marshall, Marty Wilde and Sylvia 
Tysick. 

As is usual, the British disc is a more or 
less exact copy of the American one, but I 
think the British cast is a little better. Never- 
theless, if you have not seen the show, I 
suggest you buy the American disc because, 
for a reason known only to the record com- 
pany, the cover of the British disc does not 
include a synopsis of the story, and this is 
essential for enjoyment of the lyrics. 

The original cast disc of Belle arrives post- 
humously, because this musical version of 
the oft-told story of Dr. Cfippen, Belle 
Elmore and Ethel le Neve, had a depress- 
ingly short run. (Decca LK 4397), 

The production was billed as a Music 
Hall Musical, and a large proportion of 
Monty Norman’s musical numbers are 
pastiches of the old music hall songs of 
1910. Unfortunately, without the nostalgic 
associations of the real thing, such songs are 
not really very entertaining to modern ears. 
Outstanding in the cast are Davy Kaye, who 
displays splendid gusto, and Rose Hill, who 


(Continued overleaf) 





Italia Conti 
Stage Schoo 


(Licensed Agency) 
Prospectus from: 

NEW ADDRESS 
AVONDALE HALL 
LANDOR ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9. 8RI: 4971/2 














Aqaseac (LATEX) COMPANY. “Slim while 
you sleep.’’ Latex garments individually tailored 
to your own specifications or from stock for slimming 
and leisurewear. Also latex aprons and swimwear. 
Call, write or phone our Showroom, Dept. T.W., 
4 Harcourt Street, London, W.1. PADdington 7360. 

TTRACTIVE MEDIUM-SIZED BUNGALOW 

(easily maintained) in rural setting one mile 
Chalfont Station, fast electric service to Baker Street, 
., xe Write Box K.53, W.P.S., 4 Holborn Circus, 


AvTomanic PISTOLS, firing blanks only. 
s.a.c. for list—Thompson, 70 Bethel 
Norwich. 

E LEON DRAMA SUMMER SCHOOL. 

Kenneth Tynan, Peter Brook. August 
Richmond Institute of Further Education. 
254b Kew Road, Richmond, Surrey. 

IGH BLOOD PRESSURE. Rutin, the natural 

product, has helped thousands of sufferers. Take 
it in Rutin-“‘T’’. 6/10 from Health Stores, Chemists 
or direct from Rutin Products Ltd., Wokingham, 


rks. 
putes - CaAbs photographic figure studios for 
amateur, student and professional artists and 
sculptors as an aid to figure |? Details to 
major applicants.—BCM/ Palette, Dept. . Mono- 
mark House, London, W.C.1 
OLIDAY DRAMA SCHOOLS. 
Courses July and August. 
Leatherhead Repertory Theatre, 


Send 
Street, 


Patrons: 
1-12, at 
Write 


Several 7-day 
One Evening Course. 
Surrey and Studio 


Theatre, Kensington, London. Director: Marian 
Naylor. Fees: £9 9%. and £6 6s. Syllabus from — 
Registrar: Mrs. O. Patterson. 6 Lonsdale Road, 
Barnes, S.W.13. Tel.: WIM. 2161. 


ORTGAGES ist’s and 2nd’s also Re-Mortgazes 
on all classes of properties. Particulars—(T.B.) 
Famerica Ltd., 31 Avenue Mansions, London, N.W.3 
EW PATTER that will Bring the House Down 
For, Comedians. Magicians, Entertainers. New 
Supply Every Month with Club Magazine Sample 2s., 
Yearly 20s. (3 Dollars). Also Stage Notes British and 


American. Big Sample of Both, 5s. (1 Dollar).— 
Jimmy James, 54 Keslake Road, London, N.W.6, 
England. 


SIRIS REPERTORY CO. LTD. (established 1927). 
Shakespeare and modern tours in schools. Vacancy 

for well-educated girl (18 to 35). Letters to Nancy 
—. The Long House, Willersey, Broadway, 


PASTomme IS OUR BUSINESS. Original scripts, 
comedy complete with music. — Ted Lewis, 16 
Mythop Road, Little Marton, Blackpool. 
PpPANTosanr IS OUR BUSINESS. Original scripts 
suit professional production. Approved reading. 
—A.C. Scripts, 29 Lyndon Avenue, Gt. Harwood, 
Blackburn. 
LAYWRIGHT WANTED. MAKE PLAYS FROM 
SERIES DETECTIVE NOVELS. DETAIL YOUR 
PROFESSIONALLY PRODUCED PLAYS.— 
ARTHUR, 54 WOODSTOCK ROAD, N.W.11. 
TRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL. Wigs, Switches, 
transformations, artificial eizciaches. Soper nails. 
etc. Send 44d. stamp for lists —T. O’Brien, 105 
Carisbrooke Road, Leicester. 
"THEATRICAL HAMPERS made to order. Price 
and particulars from — Lusby and Pollard Ltd 
Braford Road, Staningley, Pudsey, Yorks. (Successor 
to W. Naylor. Pudsey ) 
TH NATIONAL FRIENDSHIP EXCHANGE offers 
a reliable and reputable service for the promo- 
tion of friendships throughout the British Isles. S.A.E. 
for particulars Gout business only) to Peter Friendly, 
Administrator, 1 Pages Close, Stowmarket, 
Suffolk. 
ANTED. ‘“ Theatre World ’’, 
White Horse Inn. Box No. 646. 
WANTED URGENTLY following copies of 
“ Theatre World’: February to September. in- 
clusive, 1925; January, February, March, A ae June, 
July, August, October, November, December. 1926: 
March, 1927; October, ‘1936; December, 1937; im 
ber, 1938; May. 1939; February, % i August, 1941. 
Also ‘‘ Theatre World Annual * No. 2.’ Box No. 647 


January, 1932. 








Theatre on Record (Conid.) 


has the rare gift, first revealed years ago in 
a revue item called “A Word on my Ear”, 
of being able to sing out of tune deliber- 
ately. 

Perceptive readers will have noticed that, 
when reviewing the New York cast record 
of The Sound of Music last month, I was 
not wildly enthusiastic. I have listened to it 
all again, sung this time by the London cast, 
headed by Jean Bayless, Constance Shack- 
lock and Roger Dann (H.M.V. CLP 1453) 
and it has confirmed my impression that 





this is the most calculatedly sentimental 
score for many years, ® 
PALLADIUM 


**Let Yourself Go!’’ 


HIS latest revue at the London Palladium, 
devised and produced by Robert Nesbitt, 
and presented by Leslie A. Macdonnell and 
Bernard Delfont, is as glamorous and 
spectacular as its predecessors. Holidays 
being the theme, the audience is whisked 
from bikinied beach to holiday camp, from 
Brighton to the Continent—St. Moritz, San 
Remo, Copenhagen, Milan—and even on 
safari. The hosts, in the persons of Harry 
Secombe, Roy Castle, Marion Ryan, the 
King Brothers, Audrey Jeans and Eddie 
Calvert, entertain with songs and sketches, 
while the hostess chorus girls give com- 
petent support, increasing the party of holi- 
daymakers, and thus brightening the journey. 
Costume and décor, upon which depends 
the excitement of each new resort, are in 
the hands of R. St. John Roper, and Tod 
Kingman and Edward Delany. They have 
combined skilfully; convincing with every 
change of scene, and occasionally impressing 
with a masterly picture. 

Roy Castle and Audrey Jeans make the 
most of their comedy material, and “the 
man with the golden trumpet”, Eddie 
Calvert, takes the romantic spot, with some 
sentimental music. Without doubt the star 
of the show is Harry Secombe, who is no 
less of a success when singing seriously on 
the stage of La Scala, Milan, than he is 
when delighting the audience with his 
“goonery”. AL. 

The above show opened at the Palladium on May 


19th last, and this review was unavoidably held over 
last month.—Ed. 





Note: 

Photographer Jeff Vickers’ name was accidentally 
omitted from the page of pictures featuring Altona 
in the July issue. 
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THEATRE WORLD 
BINDER 


(holding 12 issues) 
The ideal method of preserving 
your copies 
11/- (including postage) 
Obtainable from: 
Theatre World 


Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Square, 
London EC4 














% CORONA ACADEMY 
of THEATRE ARTS 
(Principal - Rona Knight) 

Modern approach to theatrical career, in- 
cluding practical experience during Training 
losenaed for by Corona Agency) 
Students admitted from 16 years of 
age. All subjects including Classical 
and Modern Ballet, French Mime, 
Drama, Singing, Fencing, etc. 

Free Scholarships granted to out- 
standing Applicants 
All. Communications _ The Secretary, 
26 Wellesley Road, London W.4 
Tel.: CHiswick 1619 - 2363 














FRENCH’S 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
* Established 1830 


FRENCH’S PLAY PARADE 
is the quarterly review that brings you the 
latest news about all our new plays, and 
gives interesting information about plays to 
come. A copy will be sent post paid on 
receipt of application 








Tem. Bar 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD 7" 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON WC2 








DINELY REHEARSAL STUDIOS 
4 BLANDFORD STREET, 
MARYLEBONE HIGH STREET, W.1 
WEL. 6804/9907 /4303 


Mondays to Saturdays 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 















—AMERICA’S LEADING 
THEATRE MAGAZINE 


@e@™ Each monthly © issue 
brings the complete script 
of a current stage i - 
news ot theatre 
PLUS throughout the 
world—articles by and about 
leading theatre personalities. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 

£4 6 0 

SEND ORDERS TO 
Wm. DAWSON & Sons Ltd 
Cannon House, Macklin St., 
London, W.C.2 




















EVANS PLAYS 


Just published 
French Polish 
Stella Martin Currey 
In Search of Happiness 
Viktor Rozov 
Naked Island 
Russell Braddon 


MONTAGUE HOUSE 
RUSSELL SQ., LONDON, W.C.1 











The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


Under the distinguished patronage of Donald 
Wolfit, C.B.£.; Abraham Sofaer ; Margaret 
Halston ; Hedley Goodall ; Jack Lynn (of the 
Pasadena Playhouse, U.S.A.) 
INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT IN ACTING 
SPECIALIST TRAINING IN BROADCASTING 
Two Full-Time Male Scholarships Available 
13 Ventnor Villas, Hove 3, Sx, Tel. Hove 33587 

















Webber - Douglas School 


OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


Principal : GEORGE ROSSITER, T.D. 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEN 
STUDENTS ACCEPTED JAN., MAY, SEPT. 
APPLY SECRETARY 
Clareville Street, London, SW7 
(FREmantle 2958) 
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SEND YOUR FRIENDS 
World “THEATRE WORLD ” 


eo 
e 
Theat! gupec rive” The Ideal 
guts ©* 
Gift 


A subscription taken out for 
one or more of your friends 
will bring great enjoyment 
through ¢ year and pro- 
vide a constant reminder of 
your interest. Why not 
arrange now for your friends’ 
gift by sending us your 
instructions for delivery of 
“* Theatre World" anywhere 


wishes 


oo pest 


in the world. 





This greetings 

card (size 6” x 44”) will be 

sent in advance in your name 

to the recipient or recipients 
on receiving details from you. 


The Gift Subscription Charges Write today to: 
covering one year are as follows: The Circulation Manager 


One Subscription to a Friend “THEATRE WORLD ” 
24/- post free 


Each Additional Gift Subscription 1 Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Sq., 
21/- post free Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 























recent outstanding plays 
fully illustrated in Theatre World 


JULY 1961 FEBRUARY 1961 OCTOBER 1960 

Stratford-upon-Avon A Midsummer Night’s The Tiger and the Horse 
Season Dream The Seagull 

The Sound of Music The Bride Comes Back Waiting in the Wings 

The Merchant of Venice The Lion in Love 


id Vi 
JUNE 1961 (Old Vic) SEPTEMBER 1960 


The Rehearsal 

_ ANUARY 1961 Hs 
Twelfth Night (Old Vic) The Duchess of Mali Oliver nn 
Pitlochry Festival Progress to the Park The Brides of March 
MAY 1961 She Stoops to Conquer 
The Miracle Worker ‘ 
The Lady from the Sea AUGUST 1960 
The Music Man DECEMBER 1960 The Visit 
On the Brighter Side Toys in the Atti Ross 
APRIL 1961 Chin-Chin Galileo 


The Devils Billy Liar 


King Kong JULY 1960 

Henry I1V—Part One NOVEMBER 1960 Stratford-upon-Avon 
MARCH 1961 Romeo and Juliet Season 

Three (Old Vic) The Caretaker 
Ondine The Last Joke Orpheus in the 

The Bargain And Another Thing Underworld 




















